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York in Spite of Protests of 
the Superintendent and Mem- 
ber of the Board of Education 


Special to Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—The drive 
to collect funds for Irish relief in 
the public schools of this city, which 
the board of education voted to permit, 


real in spite of protests by William I. 


Ettinger, superintendent of schools, 
and Frank D. Wilsey, who has now re- 
signed from the board after 20 years 
of service, began this week. 

\A letter signed by William J. O’Shea, 
associate superintendent in charge of 
war relief activities, sent out to prin- 
cipals of public schools. throughout 
the city and read by them to their 
teachers, says that the members of the 
board are in accord with the members 
of the supervising and teaching staff 
in their desire for an early termina- 
tion of appeals to children for con- 
tributions, but feel that this time has 
not yet come, and that “the action of 
the board of education in directing 
that an appeal be made to our chil- 
fren to help the starving mothers and 
babes of Ireland will find approval in 
your generous hearts.” 

In “soliciting your heartiest coop- 
eration,” continues the letter, “in this 
work of humanity, you are respectfully 
requested to ask for and to receive 


from the pupils in your respective 
‘schools subscriptions 
2 5 sorties." 


well 


Tue letter says that the appeal is 
“from the women and children of 
Ireland, thousands of whom, we are 


told by the relief units sent to inves- 


tigate conditions in that country, are 
without food, clothing or shelter and 
actually face death from starvation.” 

It is said that the money so col- 
lected will be forwarded to the Amer- 


ican Committee for Relief in Ireland. 
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This letter was accompanied by a 
folder on which were printed copies 
of telegrams approving its work re- 
ceived by the committee from Presi- 
dent Harding, Vice-President Coolidge, 
Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, W. G. Mc- 
Adoo, Gov. N. L. Miller of New York, 
Bernard Baruch, Josephus Danicls;: 
Cardinal Gibbons and others. Various 
pamphlets stating the committee's 
reason for asking these funds have 
also been distributed in the schools. 

One who is familiar with affairs 
today in Ireland declares that the suf- 
fering and damages done in Ireland 
have been greatly exaggerated, and 
that the British Government is in no 
way responsible for what suffering 
there is. There is said to be 
some suffering among mill workers 
in Ulster due to the post-war 
industrial depression. Flax, which 
formerly sold at the rate of 14 
pounds for §8s., about $2, accord- 
ing to pre-war exchange, advanced 
during the war to six times that price 
and still remains at that high figure. 
Consequently there is almost a com- 
plete collapse of the linen trade aris- 
ing from the high prices and the 
mills are quite generally working on 
half time, with only about half the 
machinery in operation. 


Sinn Fein Blamed 


All other distress is said to be 
caused by the policy of Sinn Fein and 
nothing else. This has affected about 
5000 families, largely in the cities of 
Belfast and of Cork, and the inform- 


jant says that there could not possibly 


lde in the whole of Ireland more than 


Hi 


) if 


20,000 persons requiring relief. All 
of these could at the present time be 
readily cared for by the Irish people 
themselves, it is believed, without 
outside assistance, if order . were 
restored. These farmers were greatly 
enriched during the war; they 
sold land at six or seven times the 


‘duced by 11,000,000,000 Lire 
Within Three Years as Re- 
sult of the People’s Efforts 


cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News ce 


.LONDON, England (Wednesday) 
Despite the depressing economic con- 
ditions from which Europe is at pres- 
ent suffering, an encouraging note 
comes from Italian financial circles 
to the effect that in Italy at any rate 
there is a marked recovery from the 
effects of the war on her domestic 
finance. In an interview with Dr. F. 


Giannini, financial expert attached to 
the Italian Embassy here, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor was informed 
that the.enormous deficit of some 
15,000,000,000 lire in the financial 
year of 1919-20 has been reduced in 
less than three years to only 4,000,- 
000,000 lire. 

This has in great measure been ac- 
complished, it was stated, by an act 
passed by the Italian Chambers which 
increased the price of bread and the 
requisition price of home grown 
wheat. Although state control of 
grain has been abolished, thereby in- 
curring a loss to the state of 6,300,- 
00,000 lire, such satisfactory progress 

been made toward financial re- 
establishment that it is hoped in finan- 
cial circles to soon see the Italian 
budget balanced and so eliminate the 
necessity and danger of a further in- 
crease in paper money circulation. 


Paper Money Withdrawn 

The Christian Science Monitor was 
also informed that the circulation of 
paper money which at the end of 1920 
amounted to 19,689,000,000 lire had 
been reduced on March 20, 1921, to 
18,563,000,000 lire. Mr. Giannini said: 
“Tt is true that Italian finances are 
still faced with the unsolved problem 
of foreign debt, a problem of extraor- 
dinary gravity owing to the present 
depreciation of the exchange, but Italy, 
who contracted those debts to support 
the cause of the Allies in the war, 
should not be afraid that an equitable 
and reasonable solution will be found 
for this problem and that meanwhile 
she will be allowed to complete her 
financial reconstruction which she has 
undertaken 80 pron pe and with 


are content to subsist on black bread 
in order to lessen the need for im- 
ports, for which Italy has to pay 
so heavily owing to the depreciation 
of the exchange. Also merchants ex- 
porting goods must hand over to the 
state all proceeds in sterling and dol- 
lars and receive lire in return. This, 
he said, is what has contributed most 
toward improvement in the Italian 
rate of exchange and not, as American 
bankers’ assert, to the diversion 
through Italy of German traffic go- 
ing overseas to other countries. “I 
must also add that the most recent 
figures of imports and the transit of 
German goods into Italy do not show 
the smallest increase.” 


Germany's Small Efforts 

Continuing, this Italian authority 
said ‘that if Germany had made sim- 
ilar efforts to Italy, she would have 
been in a position to meet and pay 
all the reparation demands of the 
Allies without any risk to her inter- 
nal financial stability. As yet he con- 
siders it too soon to pass a serious 

opinion on Germany’s latest offer for 
payment of reparations, but from a 
superficial glance it would still seem, 
he said, that she is very far from hav- 
ing made an offer that the Allies can 
accept in all its aspects. To cite only 
one point, he continued, her proposal 
for the flotation of an international 
loan was far from complete, and left 
much to the imagination. 

At the same time Mr. Giannini much 
deprecated the extreme step of an 
advance into the Ruhr district until 
all other measures had definitely 
failed. Such action, as contemplated, 
he considers, might result in a strike 
of the miners and consequently a stop- 
page of German industry. Even though 
the coal production was continued, he 
declared, the collection of charges 
would hardly prove practicable and 
would in effect mean the enforcement 
of a second Versailles treaty. 

“It is of the highest importance,” 
he said, “that Germany should be com- 
pelled to pay her liabilities, but in 
imposing the method of payment we 
must be careful that at the same time 
we do not reduce Germany to the 
state of Austria or even something 
worse.“ There is always the element 
of resentment to be taken into consid- 
eration that might, he thinks, con- 
celvably blossom out into a full-blown 
revolution. 


PROHIBITION IN TURKEY 


ANGORA, Asia Minor (Wednesday) 
—Asiatic Turkey is rapidly “going 
dry.” Legislation adopted by the 
Turkish Nationalist Assembly has re- 
sulted in an improvement in the situ- 
ation. to the enactment of 
prohibition laws, there was an aver- 
age of 300 arrests for drunkenness 


every three months in this city. Since 


January 1, 1921, only 20 persons have 
been taken into custody for intoxica- 
tion. 
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NEWS SUMMARY 


In spite of the protests ot the su- 
perintendent of schools and of a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, a 
campaign for funds to relieve distress 
in Ireland is being conducted in the 
public schools of New York City. A 
letter of solicitation has been sent by 
William J. O’Shea, associate superin- 
tendent in charge of war relief activi- 
ties, to school principals. p. 1 


While the wool growers of the 
United States are urging on Congress 
a protective tariff on wool imports, 
the report comes from the Argentine 
that trade with the United States is) 
falling off much as tf the Fordney 
bill had already been passed. Ship- 
ments to the United States this sea- 
son, however, have been larger than 
those to all other countries com- 
bined. p. 1 


The talk of making the sale of 
liquor legal on American ships out- 
side the three-mile limit appears un- 
likely to go beyond the stage of talk. 
A bill for the purpose was introduced 
in the House of Representatives at 
Washington yesterday, but there is 
good reason to believe that it will be 
buried in committee. Orville S. Po- 
land, counsel for the Anti-Saloon 
League of New York, points out that 
American ships constitute American 
territory, and adds that if the govern- 
ment releases Americans from the obli- 
gation to obey one of its laws on board 
ships on the high seas, it may follow 
that such travelers are also thereby 
deprived of the protection of the Amer- 
ican flag. p. 11 


The fact that che 90 men whose 
names the President sent to Congress 
yesterday for confirmation as post- 
masters are practically all Repub- 
licans, although they passed ‘the civil 
service examinations under the Bur- 
leson régime, has given rise to the 
belief in Washington that Mr. Har- 


ding is likely to reestablish the old 


“spoils system” while refraining from 
rescinding the Wilson executive order 
placing postmasters under the Civil 
Service. p. 1 


A strenuous fight is being made by 
the Medical Liberty League in Illinois 
against two bills, one to authorize 
county health officers who shall have 
the powers of peace officers, and the 
other to make liable to. prosecution on 
a charge of murder any parent or 
guardian under whose care a child 
may pass away without medica) at- 
tendance having been provided. p. 8 


To require education of all aliens in 


the United States and n 


piven as 
of a bill introduced in the 
House by Representative Johnson of 
— p. 8 


France has definitely decided that 
the German proposals can not be ac- 
cepted and that coercion must be em- 
ployed. The German proposal that 
the sanctions should be withdrawn, 
and lack of all mention of the repara- 
tions payment due in May have 
caused much unfavorable criticism in 
Paris circles. . 1 

The publication in Berlin of the 
latest German counter- proposals sent 
to the United States caused great ex- 
citement. Dr. Simons, in the Reichs- 
tag, hoped these proposals would / go 
far to appease France, and said 
France's deplorable financial situa- 
tion compelled: her to demand high 
reparations. The Junker newspapers 
profess indignation at the “great con- 
cessions.”’ p. 2 


— 


Concerning these proposals the 
British Government is awaiting fur- 
ther information as to the annuities 
and the term of years over which the 
payments are to be spread. Even if 
the payments, totaling £10,000,000,- 
000, were spread out over 40 years, 
the German offer would find a certain 
amount of approval. The clauses 
offering immediate payment of £50,- 
000,000 and assistance in reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated areas are wel- 
comed as an earnest of German desire 
to fulfill obligations. The strictly 
correct attitude of the United States 
is thoroughly appreciated in British 
Government. circles. p. 2 


The prospects of an early settlement 
of the coal strike in Britain are 
brighter. Sir Robert Horne stated that 
the government was prepared to con- 
tribute £500,000 or more per month 
during the period of transition to a 
lower scale so that the reduction in 
the wages of the miners should not 
exceed 3s. per shift. It is believed 
that a joint meeting of owners and 
miners will be arranged for today, 
when something like a fresh basis of 
compromise will be submitted. p. 2 

3 

Italy shows marked recovery from 
the effects of the war in her domestic 
finances. The enormous deficit of 
15,000,000,000 lire in 1919 has been re- 
duced to 14,000, 000,000 lire. The 
country, however, is still faced with 
the unsolved problem of the foreign 
debt, 1 


The alleged misrule by the Alba- 
nians of the Greeks of Northern Epi- 
rus has called forth another protest 
from the Greeks in America. Although 
the territory, including Korytza, was 
awarded to Greece in 1920, the pro- 
visions of the Allies have never been 
enforced. A vigorous resolution was 
adopted at a mass meeeting in Boston 
condemning the “barbarous treat- 


ment” of the Epirotic Greeks and for- 


warded to various governments and 
the League of Nations. p. 8 


POSTAL POLICY IS 
BROUGHT TO FRONT 


Postmaster-General Is Said to Be. 
Trying to Safeguard Political 


Spoils Under the Cloak of| 


Civil Service Regulations 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The names of more than 90 ap- 
tees to first, second and third 
class post offices were submitted for 
confirmation to the United States Sen- 
ate yesterday. This was the first large | 
list sent to the Capitol, and therefore 
constituted the first indication of the 
policy of the Administration on ¢ very 
important question, namely, whether 
or not the Wilson executive order 
bringing postmasters under the Civil 
Service is to be rescinded and the old 
“spoils system” is to come back. 
Practically all the 90-odd appointees 
named are said to be Republicans, al- 
though at the same time they are all 
men who passed the civil service ex- 
amination during the Burleson ré- 
gime, whose names were submitted to 
the Senate and who were refused con- 
firmation, because of the general hos- 
tility in that body to the regulations 
under which the former Postmaster- 
General made his appointments. 


List Indicates Hays Method 


President Harding said this week 
that no decision had been reached re- 
garding the policy to be applied to the 
thousands of post offices to which ap- 
pointments must be made. At 
same time, the list sent up on Mon- 
day serves as a good indication of the 
method which Will H. Hays, Post- 
master-General, is now applying to 
the solution of the issue raised. 

The fact that the men whose names 
were submitted yesterday passed the 
civil service regulations under the Wil- 
son executive order furnishes a good 
indication that there is no intention at 
the moment of rescinding it. In fact, 
it is stated that there is no precedent 
for one President rescinding an order 
of this character issued by another 
Président. One reason for this is that 
there have been so few of these or- 
ders. 

On the other hand, the fact that 
the names sent up are practically all 
Republicans indicates that the Post- 
master-General is making an effort to 
square his appointment policy with 
the civil service rules without sacri- 
ficing the preferential claims of Re- 
publican candidates for postmaster- 
ships. and the spoils demands of 
senators “interested in the appoint- 
ments. 

Inquiry among senators developed 
that the culling by Mr. Hays which 
has resulted in the first large list of 
names is satisfactory to them, while 
at the same time it is such as to pre- 
serve the guise of virtue,“ because 
they qualified under the civil service 
requirements. It is taken for granted 
also that they are satisfactory to the 
Republican forces in their various 
communities. 


Acid Test of Administration's Policy 


There are before the Postmaster- 
General names of 700 others, all of 
whom qualified under the regulations, 
but who were refused confirmation by 
the Senate. The method used in con- 
nection with these will show more defi- 
nitely the extent to which the “merit 
system” is to be applied ®y Mr. Hays. 
Inasmuch as there are hundreds of 
Democrats among them, the selection 
will be the acid test of the Admin- 
istration’s policy. 

Besides these, there are 2000 post- 
masters who were appointed prior to 
the time the Wilson executive order 
was issued, but who automatically 


came under the blanket of the regu- 


lations issued in connection with the 


the i 


|—The engin 


order. t appesre * be pretty defi- 
nitely 2 whatever grace is 
shown to the Democrats who qualified 
for office after the issuing of the 
order, the “quality of mercy” is not 
to be applied to the Burleson ap- 
pointees under the spoils system who 
afterward came under merit regula- 


FRANCE CONSIDERS 
BERLIN PROPOSALS 


ARE UNACCEPTABLE 


] | tions. 

What the Postmaster-General js ap- 
parently trying to do at the moment 
is to straddle the issue in such a way 
as to preserve the appearance of 
maintaining the merit system without 
sacrificing political expediency and 
party benefit as seen by the believers 
in “spoils.”’ 
the Senate this half-and-half policy is 
likely to receive ample confirmation. 


Loophole in Executive Order 


Statistics available show that, under 
Mr. Burleson, 2103 postmasters were 
appointed. Of these, 1012 were Demo- 
crats, le 907 were Republicans. 
The proportion distinctly shows that, 
despite thé application of the Wilson 
order, the Democrats were able to give 
their own political followers a ma- 
jority of the larger offices. In point 
of fact, the order was not hard and 
fast, and only approximately did it 
ever approach the merit system, and 
for the following reasons: 

First, the particular wording of the 
executive order afforded a way of get- 
ting rid of these appointees practically 
at the discretion of the Postoffice De- 
partment. It specifically provided 
that upon a recommendation of the 
Assistant Postmaster-General, ap- 
proved by the Postmaster-General, 
that the needs“ of the service de- 
mand a vacancy, one may be declared. 
The loophole is still there, and could 
be easily used by Mr. Hays to get rid 
of Democratic incumbents without 
violating the executive order. 

Second, the regulations issued un- 
der the order left room for the exer- 
cise of political preference. The 
Postmaster-General could select one 
of the three candidates who showed to 
the best advantage in the qualifying 
tests. That meant that the Postmas- 
ter-General had a great range of exer- 
cising political preference. 

Thus the claim of “pure merit” ap- 
pointments, etc., has from the begin- 
ning involved a certain amount of 
“pure” camouflage. So does the 
method now being pursued by Mr. 
Hays, and the real merit and Civil 
Service issue is still as open as ever. 
Many believers in this latter system 
would prefer to see a- return to the 
“spoils system” rather than a method 
which is neither one nor the other, 
but which safeguards political spoils 
under the cloak of Civil Service regu- 
lations. 


Report Favors Pneumatic Tubes 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
1 of the Joint Con 
sional Postal Commission 
ported favorably on the pro 
the pneumatic tube service be re- 
stored in New York City. They have 


completed investigations in Boston and 


Philadelphia, also, and it is expected 


they will recommend the resumption of 


the use of the tubes in those cities 
also. 


— 


RENE VIVIANI REACHES FRANCE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Paris by wireless 

PARIS, France (Wednesday)—René 
Viviani arrived today in France on his 
return from the United States. He 
was met by Mr. Manielou, who was 
commissioned by Mr. Briand, the Pre- 
mier, and on his arrival at Paris to- 
night will give a report immediately 
to the Premier of the results of his 
mission. 


NOMINATIONS CONFIRMED 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— The nominations of Brig.-Gen. 
Clarence R. Edwards and 11 other 
brigadier-generals to be major-gen- 
erals, have been confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. The nominations of 14 colonels 
to be brigadier-generals also were 
confirmed. 
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German -Proposals Transmitted 
Through Washington Thought 
Quite Impossible and Coercion 
Believed. to Be Inevitable 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Paris by wireless 

PARIS, France (Wednesday)—The 
conditions proposed by Germany pub- 
lished fully today, though not of- 
ficially transmitted by Washington, 
are declared utterly inacceptable. That 
is the clear opinion of France. There 
is no possible doubt, no reservation, 
no question of further study. Every- 
where, where responsible views are 
expressed, they are entirely hostile to 
the reception of the new propositions. 
Unless some fresh fact is produced, 
negotiations are almost inconceivable. 


The occupation of the Ruhr district 
so far as it depends on French wishes 
is a certainty. Nevertheless, it should 
be added that while France has pro- 
nounced in unmistakable terms, the 
decisions of England and America have 
yet to be taken into account. It is 
declared that the German note has 
been in the hands of President Hard- 
ing for two days and that some attempt 
is being made to obtain supplementary 
offers from Germany. Should this be 
done, the situation, of course, may yet 
be modified. It is observed that Ger- 
many expresses herself willing to re- 
ceive the advice of America on this 
point. There is also the possibility 
of British experts not approving com- 
pletely of the elaborate French plan. 

With regard to these elements, The 
Christian Science Monitor’s corre- 
spondent at Paris expresses no opin- 
ion, but on the situation as it is judged 
in France there can be only one opin- 
ion. Rejection is unanimous. In dip- 
lomatic circles the propositions are 
criticized because they lack clarity, 
because they are insufficient and 
above all because they demand the 
suppression of all guarantees and the 
renunciation of means of pressure. 


Attitude of America Uncertain 


It is considered that as the United 
States Government has not transmitted 
the. propositions hitherto, it is pre- 
mature to interpret definitely the at- 
titude of America. Generally satisfac- 
tion is felt in the plain statement of 
Mr. Briand which is said to put beyond 
doubt the intention of France to ob- 
tain real 2 will oblige 
Ge r means of pay- 


-| Germany to disc 
a} ment oF Will poe ty ‘the Allies to pay 


themselves. 

In consequence the London confer- 
ence is expected to be short, merely 
concerned with the question of put- 
ting the decisions into practice. It is 
thought impossible that any nation 
will ask France to reduce her claims 
to the limits suggested by Germany. 
A careful analysis is made of the 
German offer. The annuities proposed 
by the accord of Paris amounted to 
the payment of 225,000,000,000 gold 
marks in 42 years. This has been 
variously capitalized but it probably 
represents in an immediate value of 
at least 100,000,000,000 gold marks. 


In addition there was the product 
of the 12 per cent tax upon exporta- 
tions, which over a period of years 
meant another sum of 100,000,000,000 
marks, which may be capitalized at 
from 30,000,000,000 to 50,000,000,000 
marks. On any computation the Ger- 
man offer of 50,000,000,000 marks. as 
the immediate value, is found ridicu- 
lous and jnadequate. Obviously in 
these calculations of experts there is 
room for considerable differences of 
estimate, but whatever basis is taken 
it is impossible to make the German 
figures approximate to the allied fig- 
ures. The contention that Germany 
will actually pay  200,000,000,000 
marks over a long term is not ac- 
cepted. The number of annuities are 
unknown, and in any case a compari- 
son favorable to Germany is only pos- 
sible by taking an entirely different 
standard of capitalization. 


| Proposed Interest Small 


Further, the interest of 4 per cent 


> | suggested by Germany is found absurd 
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in the present conditions of the 
world’s money market. What partic- 
ularly displeases the French is the re- 


quest for the abandonment of al! 


rights of coercion of the Allies. If 
these are abandoned, then it is consid- 
ered that Germany will.later on re- 
pudiate her obligations. It is partic- 
ularly noted that Germany evades pay- 
ment of the 12,000,000,000 due in May. 

In short, the propositions are not 
believed to be much better than the 
propositions of Dr. Walter Simons, the 
Foreign Minister at London, where a 
capital of 30,000,000,000 marks was 
offered, and in addition the product of 
the 12 per cent tax consented to. Al- 
together the offer is inferior to the 
Paris accord in a proportion which 
varies according to the method of com- 
putation between a half and two- 
thirds. France then has made up her 
mind. The propositions are not found 
satisfactory and coercive measures are 
considered inevitable. 


British Inquiry 


Germany Asked for Further Informa- 
, tion Regarding Offer 
Special cable to The Christian ‘Science 
Monitor from its RBuropean News Office 
LONDON, England (Wednesday) 
The British Government has made a 
request to Germany for further in- 
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A loophole 
| tbat, the American Goverament d does 


— — To do this would 


R imply, however, that the American | 


was ranging herself with 
—— in the effort to arrange a sai- 
program, unless the Allies 


the American Government. 
3 the decision of the Ameri- 


isfactory 
Dr ot the modifications proposed 


* 
me question. 


t. it will be such as 


— deen arrived at only after thorough 


discussion with the Allies and will be 
an indication of the accord between 
them and the United States. The Sec- 
retary of State is firm in his deter- 
mination, as he has ever been, to re- 
frain from any action that could be 
termed an interference with the affairs 
of R „but at the same time he has 

ye to the economic interest of the 
United States in working for the 
speedy and final settlement of this 


| Dr. Simons’ Address 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 
BERLIN, Germany (Tuesday)—The 


*| publication of the German counter- 


proposals here this afternoon occa- 
stoned great excitement. The Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Simons, spoke before a 
crowded Reichstag, but the speech con- 
tained no sensational features. He ad- 
mitted that France’s deplorable finan- 
cia] situation impelled her to demand 


then high reparations, but he hoped the 


new German proposals would go far to 
appease her. “If,” he added, “France 


will not be conciliated and occupies 


the eet oe area, even if Germany under- 
goes slavery for the next 40 years, the 
spirit of Germany will not be crushed.” 
‘Tonight's newspapers naturally fol- 
low party lines in appreciating the 
new German offer. Junker and Con- 
servative newspapers profess indigna- 
tion at the great concessions, going 
far beyond her economic strength, 
which they declare Germany has 
made. Only with the deepest mo- 


nee | tion humiliation will every patri- 


é read the text of our new 
offer,’ says the “Deutsche Tages- 
teitung.“ 


On the other hand the Berliner 
Tageblatt,“ Vorwärts“ and other 
Democratic and Socialist newspapers 
emphasize the fact that Germany 
Owes Only 8.000, 000, 000 marks, below 


the sum which the entente demanded. 


The Vorwärts“ warns the German 
public against thinking, however, that 
the danger of the occupation of the 
Ruhr area is passed, as it maintains 
Mr. Briand is no longer master of the 
situation in France, but is controlled 
iby French Nationalists. . 

Hugh Stinnes’ newspaper. the 
“Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung,” says: 
“It is now merely a question as to 
whether Washington will use its influ- 
ence to persuade France to give up 
the path of revenge and militarism 
and adopt that leading to peace.” 


|LOCKOUT ORDER BY 


CHICAGO BUILDERS 


. Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

. CHICAGO, IlHnois—With the issu- 

ance of a lockout order by the Build- 

ing Construction ers Associa- 


Employ 
| tion and the Associated Builders, ne- 


gotiation for an adjustment of wages 
to bring about a resumption of build- 
ing activity is now left to the individ- 
ual trade unions. The formal order 


‘| Was sent out to contractors on Tues- 


day and calls for the cessation of all 
building operations in Chicago and 
‘surrounding towns at the end of the 
working day on Saturday. 

The action was taken after the 
unions refused to accept the proposal 
made by the employers for a cut in 
wages of sKilled workmen from $1.25 
to $1 per hour. Negotiations will now 
be carried on through joint arbitration 
boards of the various trades. 

The request of the joint legislative 


4 — which ie investigating con- 


ditions in the building industry here 
that a special grand jury be called 
has been followed by an order for a 
special venire- of 100 men returnable 
on May 24. 


BILL TO TAKE OVER 
RAILWAY IS PASSED 


_OTTAWA, Ontario—The Dill intro- 


and, the Premier, said, we are ready.” 


Times, commenting on the Ger- 


they are still away 


thing like considered judgment upon 


| years With so large a measure of suc- 


“are not 80 derisory 
s ef March, but 
below what 
the Allies, after many voluntary abate- 
ments, have declared to be the mini- 
mum demands.“ 
It is too seon to pronounce any- 


the proposals, the paper says, but in 

many pespects they are far from clear, 
ery! their vagueness on certain points 
offers, intentionally or not, fresh op- 
portunities for the tactics which Ger- 
many has pursued for the last two 


cess. They seem in the nature of a 
compromise between the Paris de- 
cisions, the Brussels scheme and the 
illusory terms tendered by Dr. Simons 
at London. 

“It remains to be seen whether 
President Harding and his advisers 


will consider the present project such? 


an advance upon them as to make 
worth while submitting them in their 
present shape to the Allies and 
whether the allied council can enter- 
tain them as capable of forming a 
basis of agreement.” 

The Times deprecates the German 
assertion that the note offers the ut- 
most possible, adding: “It is a common 
form, rather unwisely repeated so 
soon after it had been employed as 
a preface to terms which at all events 
fell very much below those now ac- 
knowledged possible.“ 

The paper questions the time ele- 
ment in ‘the allocation of the annui- 
ties and also the interpretation of 
the word “suitable” in this regard. 

With respect to a loan, The Times 
says the matter of security is highly 
important and that it is not likely the 
Allies will assent to an interest rate 
of 4 per cent. It declares that the 
offer of 1,000,000,000 gold marks to the 
Reparations Comffission is a step in 
the right direction, “as far as it goes,” 
and asks whether the German quali- 
er that the present basis of pro- 
duction is not further to be diminished 
is intended to cover the claim to 
Upper Silesia, and concludes, while 
noting with satisfaction several feat- 
ures in the note: 

“We cannot help being unfavorably 
impressed with its singular lack of 
precision and the many openings it 
gives for delay, when willful delay can 
no longer be tolerated.” 

Consideration should be given the 
German reparations proposals by the 
Allies, said The Daily News today in 
discussing the terms of the Berlin 
Government as published ‘here. The 
newspaper expressed the opinion that 
the German note was not clear, bu 
added: “On the face of this, they 116 
not terms which the American Cov- 
ernment is likely to dismiss as un- 
worthy of discussion.” 

“To concede Germany's condition 
that penal restrictions on trade be 
withdrawn,” the newspaper continued, 
“would be an act of justice and wis- 
dom on the part of the Allies. Ger- 
many ought, perhaps, to do better, 
but she manifestly is offering be- 
yond comparison more than France 
could ever extract by invading the 
Rubr district.” 

Reserving judgment as to the ac- 
ceptability of the proposals until they 
are more fully examined, The Daily 
Chronicle said: “Obviously the immi- 
nent fear Sones occupation of the 
Ruhr region produced a degree of re- 
pentence in Berlin which no amount 
of appeals to reason and justice ever 
produced. If Germany can make these 
offers now, she could just as easily 
have made them months ago, which 
proves that force is the only argu- 
ment she respects.” 


French Press Critical 


PARIS, France (Wednesday)—Paris 
newspapers are unanimous in de- 
manding further proposals and guar- 
antees from Germany, or the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr district of that 
country. 

The Humanité,“ organ of the Rad- 
ical Party, and most persistent critic 
of the Briand Government, at the head 
of its comment on Germany's new 
proposition declared: First of ali 
seize the security, and talk after- 
ward.” This appeared to sum up the 
trend of editorial opinion here. 

“In the presence of the failure of 
all appeals looking to concillation,” 
Risaid the “Humanité,” “and formal re- 
fusals by recalcitrant Germany to lis- 
ten to the requirements of the Rep- 
arations Commission, how can one fail 
to be convinc that Germany is re- 
solved to pay us only, according to 
Marshal Foch's expression, in mon- 
key’s currency? ”’ 

“At the end of two years and a half 
after the allied victory,” said the 
“Homme Libre,” organ of Mr. Clem- 
enceau and his followers, “only four 
days are left before we are to secure 
reparation or safety. Words no longer 
have any meaning. Germany has four 
days in which to act and to give 
pledges, for we know the worth of 
her promises. As for us, as Mr. Bri- 


“Pertinax.” political editor of the 
“Echo de Paris,” wrote: “The German 
note reached Washington on April 25. 
At this juncture the attitude of Mr. 
Hughes, Secretary of State, has been 
all that we could desire. He was re- 
solved not to embarrass us in any 
way, ard he will conform to our opin- 
ion, which the ambassadors of France 
and England have already foreshad- 
owed. The United States will Lat 
communicate to us Officially a pape 
from Berlin watch thus falls to the 


understand that the time for ruses is 


Er 
France and Wngland are now mis- ) 1 


* 


* 


— 3 


past? Again today she seeks to mis- 
lead the United States by fallacious | 

proposals. To read them is sufficient 
for one to realize that Germany offers 
us no more than was offered us at 
London and that she asks from us a 
great deal more in exchange—the 
abandonment of our military guaran- 
tees. What proof does she offer us 4 
her peaceful intentions? None. Nev- 
ertheless, she thinks these proposals 
can be discussed by France.” 

In the same tone, the “Journal” as- 
serts: “Not only is Germany opposed 
in advance to the taking of further 
pledges, but she demands the disap- 
pearance of the elementary guaran- 
tees she accepted in signing the Treaty 
of Versailles. This she does at a mo- 
ment when we Could believe she might 
show some good will in carrying out 
her obligations. The task the con- 
ference in London next Saturday will 
be singularly simplified.” 5 


PARLIAMENT HAS 
ELECTED SPEAKER 


House of Commons Unanimously 
Chooses John H. Whitley in 
Place of Mr. Lowther 


— — — ee ee 


Special cable to The Qhristian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


(Wed- 


WESTMINSTER, England 
nesday 
unanimously elected John Henry 
Whitley as Speaker of the House of 
Commons this afternoon fn succes- 
sion to James W. Lowther, who has 
retired. 


— ae ee 


The Right Hon, John Henry Whitley 
is the ninth Speaker since the Reform 


to Making Cine er 
Anything More Than 
Purely Consultative Assembly 
* 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Canadian News Office 
OTTAWA, Ontario—The Parliament 
ot Canada undertook yesterday to ex- 
press its views at to the scope, and 
character of the conference of im- 
perial premiers which is to take place 
in London during June next. That 
opinion is not in conformity with the 
definition of the functions as laid 

wn by Mr. Lloyd George and other 

tish statesman. By the latter, ® 
— been held that the meeting will 
be one of the most momentous in the 
history of the Empire, that it shall 
decide matters of weighty import, in- 
cluding the question of military, naval. 
and air defense, and constitutional re- 
lations; and that it shall be-to all 
intents and purposes a meeting of an 
imperial cabinet. 

With these views, Arthur Meighen, 
Premier of Canada, and his predeces- 
sor in office, Sir Robert Borden, are in 
disagreement. Both contended yes- 
terday that the conference was to be 
purely consultative in character; that 
its decisions, would bind no dominion 
without the approval of its parliament; 
and that the present was not the time 
to discuss the question of defense. 

W. L. Mackenzie King, leader of the 
Opposition, submitted a resolution to 
the effect that the conference should 


the relations of Canada to other parts 
of the empire; and that, in view of the 
present financial position of Canada, 
no action should be taken implying any 
obligation on the part of Canada to 
undertake any expenditure for naval 
or military purposes. 


Support for Resolution 


— The resolution received strong sup- 
port both from Liberals and Progres- 
sives. Mr. Meighen, however, char- 
acterized it as a restraint upon the 
heads of the representatives of the 
Dominion, and as being out of har- 


Act of 1832. The average length 
of office of these speakers has 
been 11 years, and there is no 
reason why the latest holder should 
not carry on beyond this term. 

Mr. Whitley has been in public life 
of one kind or another for 35 years. 
He is a graduate of London Univer- 
}sity, a cotton spinner and a well-to-do 
cotton spinner, and served his appren- 
ticeship to public work in his native 
city of Halifax, where he invented and 
‘patented a special brake for tram- 
ears. Halifax sent him to Parliament 
20 years ago, as a Liberal, and an In- 
dependent Liberal he remains. He 
became in turn Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, a Liberal Whip, deputy 
chairman of Ways and Means, and 11 
years ago he was appointed deputy 
speaker, an office which he continued 
to hold until his elevation to his pres- 
ent dignity. In this way he became 
thoroughly grounded in parliamentary 
work, and it has been said bf him 
that no man in the House of Commons 
has a knowledge superior or even 
equal to that of his of the rules and 
procedure of the House, Courteous 
and kindly, if a little reserved in 
manner, he is the essence of upright- 
ness and impartiality, jealous of the 
rights of members, and always anx- 
ious to speak the encouraging word 
which will help the new and diffident 
member on his way. His work dur- 
ing the passage of the Honie Rule Bill, 
and the measure for disestablishing 
the Welsh Church, to mention no 
others, was generally admired; and 
his handling of such scenes as that 
when the irrepressible Mr. Devlin had 
to be suspended, won warm approval, 
even from Mr. Devlin himself—after- 
ward. 

But the new Speaker has other 
claims to the gratefulness of his fel- 
low subjects. He is the author of the 
well-known “Whitley Councils.” Asa 
cotton spinner he put his belief in 
profit-sharing into practice; and years 
afterward, after an industrial crisis, 
he produced the Whitley Report, the 
main recommendation of which was 
that various associations of employers 
and employed should form general 
standing councils to consider mat- 
ters affecting their particular trades. 
These councils have been set up all 
over the country, and as a practical 
means to the end of co-partnership 
they have been invaluable. They augur 
well for Mr. Whitley’s success as 
Speaker in adjusting the disputes that 
are inevitable to political life in the 
House of Commons. 


— 


TENANTS ORDERED TO VACATE 
THOMPSONVILLE, Connecticut 
Notices were served yesterday on more 
than 50 former employees of the Bige- 
low-Hartford Carpet Company, who 
are occupying houses owned by the 
company, requiring them to vacate the 
properties within 30 days and also no- 
tifying them to look for work else- 
where. Upon receipt of the requests 
by the tennants, most of whom are 
Italian, steps were taken to bring the 
company’s action to the attention of 
the Italian consul at Hartford, urging 
that he look into conditions here that 
resulted from the carpet strike. 


mony with the whole purpose of the 
conference. 

“If all the delegates of all the do- 
minions to be represented at the con- 
ference were so manacled,“ he de- 
clared, “then why should they go 
there at all? Would not the whole 
conference be blasted at its concep- 
tion?” The Premier, however, held 
strongly to the idea that the confer- 
ence was to be consultative in char- 
acter; that nothing would be binding 
upon Canada without Canada’s con- 
sent; and that the present was not 
the time to discuss matters of naval 
or military defense. 

Sir Robert Borden said: “A group 
of free democracies enjoying complete 
power of self-government in domestic 
affairs, and acting in close association 
[with the mother country, has proven 
during the late war that unity is 
strongest when it is based upon free- 
dom and autonomy.” He declared it 
as his belief that the present Premier 
of Canada “will stand as strongly for 
our full autonomy and all our consti- 
tutional rights as any of his predeces- 
sors.” 


Sir R. Borden's Speech 


“If the British Empire becomes in- 
volved in a serious war’ he said, each 
dominion must take its responsible 
part in the common defense or with- 
draw and become an independent na- 
tion.” He believed, however, that 
Great Britain would hesitate about 
embarking in such = war against a 
strong public opinion in either Can- 
ada or Australia. 


In the matter of defense he said: | 


“It does not seem to me that, unless 
there are unexpected and unforeseen 
developments, the occasion is alto- 
gether inopportune for considering 
the problems of imperial naval de- 
fense or the responsibility to be un- 
dertaken by the various parts of the 
Empire in that respect. Surely we 
have not undergone untold sacrifices 
merely to learn that there is to be no 
respite from the intolerable burden of 
armaments. Much depends upon the 
attitude of the United States toward 
essential cooperation for securing the 
peace of the world. I am confident that 
such cooperation will not be with- 
held whatever may be the final deci- 
sion of that country with respect to 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


The movement for the determina- 
tion of international differences by 
peaceful methods has been more im- 
portant and more marked in the 
United States during the past quarter 
of a century than in any other coun- 
try. Each nation, today, is neighbor 
to the other. No nation can sit apart. 
The sufferings involved in the late 
war extended beond the bounds of the 
belligerent nations and affected even 
neutral nations. Moreover, the hor- 
rors of war have been tremendously 
increased by the use of more effective 
implements of destruction. The next 
war, if one should be permitted, will 
surpass in horror even that from 
which we have just emerged.” 


DETROIT CONDITIONS IMPROVE 
DETROIT, Michigan—Improvement 


in the employment situation Rate has 


ALBERT. STEIGER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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An Event of Great Importance 


SHOE WEEK 


Coming at the height of the season SHOE WEEK 

is an event worthy of every woman's attention. The values 

offered during SHOE WEEK represents the season’s newest styles and every 

taken from our reguler steck af high grade “Steiger Quality” shoes. 
Each Day Will Bring Forth New Values 


ay 


take no steps involving any change in 
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MR. DEVLIN DUBIOUS 


The Associated Press)—Joseph Devlin, 
who has returned to Ulster to direct 


the Nationalist Campaign, in an inter- 


view today termed the recent procla- 
mation issued by Sir James Craig, the 
Ulster Unionist leader, as “the great- 
est example of political bankruptcy I 
ever saw.” He characterized it as 


“the statement of a man groping in 
the dark, not knowing where he is or 
what he is there for. It ig not a state- 
ment of policy,“ he continued, “only 
an evasion. He talks about the Union- 
ists’ ‘Great Cause.’ 
of a leader to state His cause. Sir 
James Craig does not tell us what 


six counties from Ireland.“ 

Discussing the proclamation's refer- 
ence to stabilizing Ulster’s agriculture 
and amending the licensing laws, Mr. 
Devlin said: “Sir James Craig, on the 
one hand, represents the liquor busi- 
ness, and his stanchest supporters, 
on’ the other hand, are prohibitionists. 
The Unionists, therefore, will find even 
more difficulty in regulating license 
than in stabilizing agriculture.” 

The Ulster Parliament, in Mr. Dev- 
lin’s opinion, will be a fiasco. It will 
be faced at the outset, he said, with 
the necessity of taxing the people for 
the maintenance of Belfast’s 35,000 un- 
employed, who are steadily increasing 
through the dismissal of 1000 workers 
weekly from the shipyards. 

Regarding the possibility of a 
settlement of the Irish question by 
negotiation, Mr. Devlin was extremely 
pessimistic. He did not doubt that 
Lord Derby had come to Ireland with 
credentials from Mr. Lloyd George, 
but, he added, “it is apparent from 
Lord Derby’s own statement of his 
visit that he accomplished nothing. 
Representatives of the government 
come over and palaver abstractions, 
trying to ‘explore’ the Irish peoples’ 
minds, but get nowhere. If the gov- 
ernment is sincere in its protesta- 
tions that it wants peace, the only 
thing for it to do is to state definitely 
the maximum concessions it is willing 
to grant Ireland.” 


a ee 
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GARMENT WORKERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—tThe Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 


turers 


conditions. The union concedes noth- 


ing the association has been demand- 
ing, but takes sharp exception to the 
statement that labor cost causes high 
prices. 

“Your statement that the workers 
in our industry are not sufficiently 
productive,” says the union, is too 
general and sweeping. It presumably 
arises from the fact that some em- 
ployers still think in terms of the 
forced and abnormal standards of pro- 
duction under the old system of piece 
work, which both sides agreed to 
abandon as an evilin May, 1919. Our 
unions have always considered it the 
duty of workers to give a fair day’s 
labor in return for a fair wage, and 
will willingly cooperate in any just 
and reasonable device for the applica- 
tion of that principle.” 


ILLINOIS SENATE 
VOTES FOR BONUS 


SPRINGFIELD, Illinois—The state 
Senate yesterday, by unanimous vote, 
passed the American Legion bonus bill, 
which now goes to Gov. Len Small for 
his approval. Under the provisions of 
the bill, the proposition to issue bonds 
for $55,000,000 to pay a bonus to sol- 
diers of the world war will be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people in No- 
vember, 1922. The bonus is fixed at 
$15 a month for all soldiers who served 
in the world war, with a maximum 
of $300. 


Forbes & Wallace 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


FABRIC GLOVES 


—soft and cool 

—perfect fitting 

—the smart shades 
Not too heavy, not a bit stiff, easy to 
slip into—io fact just the sort of glove 
that you — — to need as the warmer 


weather 
Washable Suedene 
, Long Gleves, $1.25 


Elbow 
Silk Gloves, $2.00 
Two-Clasp Silk 
Gloves, $1 and $2 


— — 
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| famflies had been given financial as- 
'| sistance during March. 


AS TO IRISH PEACE 


- BELFAST, Ireland (Tuesday)—(By 


It is the first duty | a 


his cause is usless it is to cut off the maximum of 3s. 6d. per shift. 


TO MEET EMPLOYERS. 


Union has voted to appoint a com- 
mittee to confer with the Manufac- 
Protective Association at the 
latter’s request on wages and working 


Government Now Prepared to 
Make Contribution so That 
Wage Reduction Will Not 
Fall Below a a Shift 


* 


Special eable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Eurépean News Office 


LONDON, England, (Wednesday) 
The result of the coal conferences to- 
day is that the prospects of an early 
settlement look somewhat brighter. 
Sir Robert Horne, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, met the miners this morn- 
ing, subsequently meeting the owners 
and resuming his conference with the 
miners in the afternoon. Yesterday 
stage was reached where Sir Robert 


stated he was prepared to agree to a 
uniform reduction of wages by bes 

1¢ 
‘miners at previous conferences had 
agreed to a uniform reduction of 2s., 
which amounts to a contribution by 
the men of £30,000,000 per annum 
toward meeting the present deficit of 
the industry. 

Sir Robert intimated this morning 
that the government was prepared 
partially to meet this difference and 
to make a contribution of £500,000 or 
more per month during the transi- 
tional period so that the reduction in 
wages should not exceed 3s. No fur- 
ther offer was forthcoming from the 
government during this afternoon's 
conference, but the moderate opinion 
of the miners’ executive is that there 
are tendencies favorable toward a set- 
tlement. 

There is still the difficulty of the 


‘application of the government's offer 


uniformly throughout the coalfields 
and this point was discussed during 
the afternoon. It is understood that 
government assistance is accompan- 
ied by the condition that the miners 
shall guarantee that during the ten- 
porary period a permanent set- 
tlement shall be agreed upon. Sir 
Robert Horne is meeting the owners 
at 10:15 tomorrow morning and will 
nieet the miners later. It is generally 
believed that a joint meeting will be 
arranged thereafter at which some- 
thing like a fresh basis of compro- 
mise will be submitted. 


The Home 
Beautiful 


Rike’s Department of 
Interior Decorating 


is modernly equipped to design, plan 
and execute all classes of Interior 
Decorative work, no matter how large 
ada 8. * und the 
ent is er per- 

sonal supervision of Intericr Decorators 
who devote their entire efforts to plan- 
ning The Home Beautiful. Every 
decorative scheme planned comes under 
the personal care of these creative 
“eo lection of Drapery 

extensive se o 

r 
may choose from a wide assortment. 

See plans and suggestions for 
individual treatments submitted with- 
out cost upon request. 


The Rike-Kumler Co. 


Est. 1853 Main at Second 
DAYTON, OHIO 


THE 
HOUSE OF 
KUPPENHEIMER 
CLOTHES 
FOR MEN 
IN 
DAYTON 


=/hetropolitan® 


J. H.. MARGOLIS, Pres. 
LUDLOW AT FOURTH 
DAYTON, O. 


Every Piece of 


Furniture 
In Our Stock 

Now Reduced to 

‘ Pre-War Prices 


The Flint & Brickett Co. 


437-439 Main St. 
Opposite Court Square 
SPRINGFIELD, Maas. 


One of the Largest and Most Com- 
plete Stationery and Office-Outfitting 
Houses ih the Country. 


Everybody's Book Shop Co. 


21-23 West Fifth St, DAYTON, OHIO 


MAKE THE 
Third: National Bank 


YOUR BANK 


“By the Clock” 
ass. 


383-387 Main St. 
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HIGH GRADE GROCERIES 
. F ruits Vegetables 
1108 W. Third DAYTON, OHIO 
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an 20 years alone. Cru- 
soe’s castle, his bower, his inclosure 
in. the woods, his familiar stretch of 


Singer-pop bottles and banana peels. 
By such steps is the conquest of the 
South Sea effected and the ends of the 


jearth are brought together like the 


corners of a useful bandanna. Why 
do lovers of adventure and romance 
still talk of the discovery of Mars? 


| Alas, Mars also may be inhabited. 


Is there no desert planet within the 
range of telescope or fantasy? 


ARMY DISCIPLINE 
AND JUSTICE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


nary that was going on in the army 
camp that morning? The men’s din- 
ing hut had been cleared, and instead 
of the usual lines of well-scrubbed 
tables and forms, the hut was almost 
empty. At one end two barrack-room 
tables had been placed across the hat 
and the brown army blankets used as 
tablecloths were covered with fools- 
cap paper, writing material and books. 
A district court-martial was taking 
place. Behind the tables were seated 
3 nigh a captain, and a subaltern. 

» constituted the court. On their 
right hand at another table sat the 
prosecuting officer, while on the other 
side of the hut sat the officer who was 
acting as “soldier’s friend,” toying 
with some papers. In front of the 
court the prisoner and his escort were 
standing stimy at attention. The 
members of the court were sworn in 
and the charge against the prisoner 
was read. 

A young private had refused to turn 
out on parade one afternoon because, 
as he told the seargeant-major, he was 
“fed up.” The sequel was the district 
court martial. The private was 
charged with refusing to obey an or- 
der on active service; to which he 
pleaded guilty. The “prisoner's friend.“ 
a barrister in civil life, made out an 
excellent case for the defense. This 
young private had recently been home 
on leave and some of his friends had 
been taunting him with not having 
been overseas. He had previously 
made application to his commanding 


officer to be included in the next draft, 
but owing to the exigencies of the serv- 
ice this could not be done. His previ- 
ous character had been exemplary, but 
owing to the fact that he could not 
join his pals in the trenches, and re- 
senting being called a slacker, he had 
simply become “fed up” and had gone 
on strike. But the court-martial took 
no account of all this. Discipline had 
to be maintained, it was said, and the 
sentence was promulgated in due 
course. 

The scene changes. A fatigue party 
was taking stores and rations to the 
quartermaster’s store. It so hap- 
pened that on this particular morning 
there was also a number of barrels 
of beer to be rolled up to the men’s 
canteen, and the corporal in charge 
of the party detailed Sapper Mac- 
Donald to look after the barrels. 
Much to his surprise Sapper Mac- 

ld retorted that “this is alcohol 

I refuse to touch it.” And what's 
more he stuck to it. The corporal 
could do nothing else but report this 
refusal to obey orders to the subaltern 
in charge of the party. But he, in- 
stead of putting him under arrest, 
reported the whole matter to the 
sapper’s commanding officer. 

What should the commanding officer 
do? Sapper MacDonald had just been 
posted to his unit and he knew prac- 
tically nothing about him except that 
he was a good soldier and not afraid 
of hard work. In making some in- 
quiries as to Sapper MacDonald’s his- 
tory, it turned out that his childhood 
had not been a happy one, and that he 
had grown up to associate alcohol 
with everything that was bad and 
caused miisery. It had wrecked his 
own home; hence his almost fanat- 
ical hatred of drink. His O. C. on 
questioning Sapper MacDonald saw 
that he was absolutely genuine and 
had some justification for the rabid 
views he held. 

The position then was this: There 
was a war on and a soldier on active 
service had refused point blank to 
obey an order. If he was put under 
arrest it would very likely mean a 
court-martial perhaps a long spell 
in detention barracks. But in view of 
the man's history what would be the 
right thing to do? Should the law 

allowed to take its course or 
should all army rules and regulations 
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visit 


their subjects than the result that 
my photographer achieved at an 


| beach, his hopeful watch-hill will be- 
come points of interest strewn with 


Was it something out of the ordi- 


}classified business directory, looked up 


for the result, but I have since decided 
that they need not have done so. My 
to the modern photographer 
taught me that. For I wish to say 
right here that I think those faded 
old tintypes looked fare more like 


enormous price—a price I am sure, 
that would have more than paid for 
all the pictures in my grandmother's 
album. 

‘I turned over the leaves. Here, 
standing in a stiff unnatural attitude 
in front of a rustic bridge at which 


4 


any self-respecting brook would have 
chuckled in derision, was a young 
belle. Of course she was a belle, with | 
those curls, or were they not ringlets | 


in those days?—falling over her gen- 
teely slanting shoulders, down to her | 


slim waist. She was plainly fright- 
ened, and looked out very pathetical- 
ly at me. I understood the pathos 
better after I had been “taken,” for 
I think that in some respects photog- 
raphers were the same in those days 
as they are now. 

Then there was the usual wed- 
ding group on the next page. Seated 
in a small, stiff-backed chair was the 
conscious groom, and standing beside 
him with a proud air of possession, 
her hand on his shoulder, was his 
little bride. Her features were as 
stiff as her attitude, and her hus- 
band’s expression said more plainly 
than words that a whole lifetime of 
kindness would hardly make up to 
him for what he was enduring then. 

Did they ever smile, I wondered as I 
looked at them all. But that was be- 
fore I realized what a serious thing is 
having one’s picture taken. 

Thinking about these things, I put on 
my most becoming dress and called up 
a few friends to ask them where I 
might have my picture taken. And 
there was when I made my first mis- 
take. For every one said that a differ- 
ent one was “perfectly-wonderful, my 
dear,” and that all others were mere 
ignorant triflers with a serious art. 

So I chose my own photographer. I 
took a telephone book, turned to the 
photographers,“ then shut my cyes, | 
and ran my finger at random down the 
list. Where it stopped I made a note 
of the name and address and in half an 
hour I was presenting myself to a 
haughty young duchess with a man- 
ner that made me instantly conscious 
that my shoes needed shining. 

But had I an appointment for a sit- 
ting? I had not. Then, of course, it 
could not possibly be arranged. She 
pondered over a book of appalling 
proportions that made me believe 
every one in New York was having 
their pictures taken, then announced 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
Did he mean any other chin than 
my own? 


that I might have a sitting two weeks 
from the following Thursday. 

Several times in two weeks from the 
following Thursday I nearly canceled 
the appointment. But I was afraid 
of the young duchess and flattered by 
my friends who called me up to know 
if I had my pictures yet. From their 
manner I judged that their lives and 
homes would be drab and dull until 
the results of my encounter with the 
photographer cheered them. 

Two weeks from the _ specified 
Thursday found me being led into the 
studio, where a musical comedy maid 
took me into a dressing-room to make 
ready for what might come. 

I was taken into a bare room, with 
a glass skylight and a hooded camera 
standing awry on its three legs. I 
sat down: on what was the merest 
excuse for a chair and waited for the 
blow to fall. Suddenly I was aware 
that I was not alone and glunced up 
to find a man with long flowing hair 
and a windsor tie that flowed to match, 
looking at me with stern disapproval. 

“Just lift the chin a little,” he said, 
narrowing his eyes, and pinching an 
invisible something in the atmosphere 
with a contemptuous finger and 
thumb. i 


I looked around to see it perchance 
he meant any other chin than my own, 


but, besides his, there was no other 


‘ 


28. 1921 


0 I wondered sadly how my 
friends had managed to live and work 
with me, even love me, when e 
Chin, The Eyes, Thé Nose were so 
horribly bad. I got quite pensive 


ing at me critically and doing things 
with plates and the black hood. 

“Just hold the pose!” he cried, and 
before I had time to realize what had 
happened the first pose had been 
taken. 

„So!“ said the artist photographer, 
mildly. We always aspire to get the 
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modern, school is based on 
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covery of Nankin china of a medieval 
period by some excavators amongst 
the ruins. It is deduced from this 
that the buildings were erected sub- 
sequent to the date of the importation 
of the china. This theory is attacked 
by the “ancient” theorists, who point 


clusive for the finding of a fountain 
pen in the ruins to be taken as proof 
that the construction took place sub- 
sequent to the invention of that use- 
ful article. | 

A strong sidelight may or may not 
be thrown on the matter by the exist- 
ence in Rhodesia and the Transval of 
some hundreds of old mine workings. 
It has been proved by metallurgists 
that these mines were operated by 
men who were highly skilled in their 
business, and it is hardly probable 
that the natives, as they are now 
known, could have been responsible 
for the mining. The theory is there- 
fore held by some that at an early 
period in the world’s history, for- 
eigners were present in this part of 
Africa, no doubt attracted by the 
stories of fabulous stores of gold. 

It is estimated that the mines in the 


past, under skillful treatment, pro- 
duced no less than £75,000,000 worth 


the dis- 


out that it would be just as con- 


|| who records the ugly really thinks it 


fested by English 
Serbian sculptors) is a case in point. 
We are solemniy told again and again 
by ‘serious and learned persons that 
Tolstoy, Dostolewsky, Turgeniev, 
Tchekoy, Gorki and the rest are art- 
ists of genius. We may concede the 
genius but not the art. That there 
are passages in the works of the Rus- 
sians which are great art, is true. 
That the whole and designed effect of 
their works is art, is simply not true. 


eference mani- 
: 8 Rus- 
sian authors (and one might add, 


1 
” 


| Specially for The ChristiamScience Monitor 

We had never had a shop on the 
mountain before. The egg van, on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, brought us 
sugar, baker’s bread, and such like, 
and r away our eggs. Bobby 
Mehigan, the driver, grew a little 
taciturn and less humorous when 
Frank Hearn came home from Amer- 
ica, and began building a two-storied 
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edifice across the yard from his moth- 


They present the ugly, the. wicked, er's house. Frank was a “dark” man, 
the deadly commonplace, with a dread- and therefore said no word of his 


ful zest and not a less devastating 
technical ‘skill. : 

Certainly these men present a pic- 
ture of a country drifting headlong 


to revolution, but which among our 


critics discerned that prophecy before 
the event? They were all bus‘ly about 
proving that the Russians were great 
artists, putting to shame the frivolous 
Frenchmen and setting an example to 
the easy-going English... And since 
the event, when the catastrophe is be- 
ing enacted before our eyes the 
critics continue to explain that the 
poets—they are not really poets but 
they write verses, ever so many verses 
—of the revolution are great artists. 
Elaborate comparisons are drawn be- 
tween the western school of thought 
and Slavophilism in Russia. There is 
scant difference between them, in 30 
far as may be discovered. There is a 


ot gold. This idea is supported by the Russian named Alexander Blok who 


Deawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The wedding group 


sitter in a characteristic mood.” I 
tried to babble. something about not 
being always so mournful, that I had 
even been known to laugh outright, 
but he waved it aside as of no con- 
sequence. 

After more assaults upon the 
screens, at intervals commanding me 
to “hold it,” as if I had struck some 
lost chord of photography, I was told 
that eight exposures had been taken, 
and that I was graciously permitted to 
leave the royal presence. 

The result came several days later, 
and I found myself beholding a mourn- 
ful, or simpering stranger, who, it is 
true, wore my clothes, but whose re- 
semblance to me stopped there. So 
skillful had been the arrangement of 
light, that where The Nose had been 
bad, a deep shadow lay. Where the 
lines of The Chin had transgressed, 
the chin was hidden. The Eyes must 
have been bad, too, for in nearly all 
the poses they were shaded to mere 
dark spots. 7 

My friends*assured me that the pic- 
tures “flattered me a bit, but were 
really wonderfully artistic.“ so I sup- 
pose my excursion into the land of 
Being Taken was a success as the 
world judges success. Every time I 
think of those portraits, I take up my 
grandmother's album, and realize that 
at least the old-fashioned photog- 
rapher went in for truth. Which is 
more than can be said for his modern 


descendant. 


ZIMBABWE. RUINS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Next to the magnificent Victoria 
Falls come the Zimbabwe ruins in 
point of interest to the Rhodesian 
traveler. Situated some hundreds of 
miles inland and 17 miles from Port 
Victoria, is Zimbabwe. In 1868 a trav- 
eler stumbled quite by chance on the 
ruins, concerning the origin of which 
a spirited controversy has sprung up 
with little chance of being satisfactor- 
ily settled. The remains of the build- 
ings are almost hidden by masses of 
fcliage and are in little-known Mas- 
honaland territory. 

They consist of granite blocks dove- 
tailed together with such ingenuity 
that the use of cement has been ren- 
dered unnecessary. The stones are 
well cut and the marks of the chisel 
can clearly be seen to this day. The 
biggest of the buildings measured in 
length 290 feet, and in breadth 220 feet. 
In cértain parts the walls were 35 feet 


Thigh and at the base no less than 16 


feet: thick. 

Generally speaking there were a cit- 
adel built on a hill, two main edifices 
and some minor buildings. The ruins 
represent such a superior type of con- 
struction that it seems hardly credible 
that they were designed and built by 
local natives who even now, after asso- 
ciajion with the white races, evince 
little aptitude for such comparatively 
fine work. There are two distinct 
schools of thought in regard to the or- 
igin of the structures, but both meet 
on common ground in one particular, 
and that is that the ruins date back 
at least to the fourteenth century. 

The first schoo] maintains that the 
buildings had their origin in the misty 
past and may be called ancient; that 
they were designed and built by a 
civilized people who were probably 
foreigners. The second school op- 
poses the assumption of the first and 
insists that the construction took place 
not earlier than the medieval: period. 
Neither side is in a position to adduce 
definite proof as to the stability of 
their theories and. both are inclined 
to be intolerant of the other's views, 
and become dogmatic where no founda- 
tion for dogma exists. 

Where archzologists hold such di- 
verse views it is but natural that 
the layman is completely at a loss to 


account for the presence of the mys-| 


known fact that much gold came into 


Palestine and Babylon from an un- 
known source and large quantities dis- 
appeared from Rhodesia for an un- 
known destination. Following up this 
train of thought it is suggested that 
the Zimbabwe buildings with their 
citadel were constructed as a store- 
house for the precious metal pending 
facilities for sending the gold to the 
coast for shipment overseas. . ‘ 

From certain references in ancient 
Arabian, Persian and Portuguese man- 
uscripts it has been inferred by some 
that the buildings stood, already dis- 
used, 1000 years ago. Romance has 
naturally seized on the ruins, coupled 
with the old mine workings, for in- 
spiration, and the gold. depot theory 
has been developed to the full. 

The possibility that local natives 
were responsibie for the construction 
of buildings which their present-day 
descendants would be quite incapable 
of erecting, is indirectly supported by 
a remarkable book, “The Revolutions 
of Civilization,” by Mr. W. H. Flinders 
retrie, D. Cis th DBD FTF N. 
F. B. A. In this book Mr. Petrie traces 
the rise and fall of civilizations and 
illustrates his theories by examples of 
the art of the periods which he re- 
views. Application of the “Revolu- 
tions of Civilization” to the Zimbabwe 
ruins might enable the work defi- 
nitely to be assigned to local natives 
on the crest of the civilization curve, 
and then to infer that they are now 
at their lowest ebb. 

Whatever the solution of the prob- 
lem may be, if it is ever solved, there 
can be no doubt as to the fascinating 
field. of speculation. provided by the 
presence of the mysterious ruins in 
the heart of savage Africa. 


NEGATION OF ART 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


It is much the fashjon of the criti- 
cism of today to consider a work of 
art, not as a work of art but as 
everything else it could, should or 
might be. A book, a story, a picture, 
a statue, a piece of music, a play, are 
regarded as the vehicle of an idea, 
or the expression of what is called a 
tendency, or the teaching of a school 
of thought, very seldom simply as a 
work of art. 

To take a high example: men of 
learning for some two cénturies have 
been analyzing and annotating the 
works of Shakespeare, until the liter- 
ature about Shakespeare is very much 
larger than the whole body of the 
plays and poems themselves; and yet, 
among all the professors, there are 
found two or three who appear to per- 
ceive that the master-dramatist’s sole 
purpose was to produce a work of art. 
Shakespeare, like other artists, tried 
to achieve a certain effect. Either he 
achieved it or he did not; and the 
value of any given work consists en- 
tirely in the degree of that achieve- 
ment. The rest is mechanism. 

What, then, is the criterion of a 
work of art? In a word, it is beauty. 
If a work be not beautiful, assuredly 
it is not a work of art. It may be 
several other things interesting, but 
it is not a work of art. Hence it is 
true to say that the criterion of a 
work of art is individual taste, be- 
cause the natural taste of people who 
are unprejudiced by too much atten- 
tion to professors is a taste for beauty. 
A common remark concerning certain 
works is to the effect that of course 
they are very clever, but .... but 
they are very disagreeable. That set- 
tles it. The common opinion is right. 
It also happens to be Aristotle’s 
opinion. 

The only conceivable purpose of art 
is to present beauty. You can have 
ugliness for nothing. 
man are often ugly. If the artist 
cannot show forth something better, 
what is he for? Arnold Bennett in- 
geniously attempts to solve the ques- 
tion by boldly affirming that an artist 
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writes: 

Millions are you. We are myriads, 
myriads, myriads. 

Attempt then to contend against us! 

Ay. Scythians are we! Ay, Asiatics we, 

With squinting and rapacious eyes! 


Another poet, called Audrey Biely, 
writes at immense length, this sort 
of thing: 

Through obscure 

Chances 

And earthly expanses, 

Through the years, 

Through the nations, 

‘Through the blue 

Mlevations 

Of the sky there is heard 

This word: 
It is well to stop at this point, to 
avoid offense; and it is enough to say 
that almost anyone who did not 
scruple to try could write the same 
stuff indefinitely. As an expression 
of Bolshevism, these things are 
doubtless significant. As works of 
art, they do not exist. 

The Russians present an extreme 
example of the negation of art: but 
there are instances in England in all 
the arts alike, in which sheer, deliber- 
ate ugliness is praised as an interest- 
ing experiment, as a new epoch in 
art, as courageous enterprise, and 80 
forth. Nor is it enough to pass these 
things by, because there is such a 
thing as deceiving the multitude: It 
is our duty to condemn them for 
what they are, the negation of art, 
the foes of beauty. Nor shall we 
stand alone; for the noble tradition 
of English art is on our side. 


John Street Theater, New York 


The site of the entrance of the John 
Street Theater, the first building 
erected especially for dramatic per- 
formances on Manhattan Island, is 
now marked by a tablet, whose un- 
veiling was.celebrated by the Maiden 
Lane Historical Society on April 16. 

It was in this theater that the first 
comedy by an American, written for 
America, was produced in the United 
States; it was “The Contrast,” by 
Royall Tyler, a Boston professor. 

Before this house was erected and 
opened in 1767, it is said that theat- 
rical performances were given in 


| opened the door, it blew out. 
| musha!”’ 


intentions. Nor did anyone venture 
to ask a question. But after a time 
we noted how he began to cart home 
flour and other staples from the mills. 
Then word flew round that we were 
to have a shop. Finally, two large 
barrels of lamp oil“ took up their 
sentry-like stand, one on each side of 
the new door, and we decided unani- 
mously that a shop would be “real 
handy.” ä 

Yesterday evening, the flour bin 
finding itself empty, I took my way to 
Hearn’s. All was dark and silent 
when I reached the shop. I knocked 
at the house door and Mrs. Hearn, 
looking more harassed than uéual, 
opened it. She clutched a drake under 


‘one arm. 


“A grain of flour, Miss?” she said 
dubiously, Weill, I'd be fit to get ye 
that. Kate went to the town, an 
Frank went to the mill, an’ I do be 
throng. Sure a farm’s enough, I say, 
without a shop. There came a few 
looking for meal, an’ I declare I was 
distracted—.” She set down the 
drake, who promptly flew away. “Well, 
now!” she exclaimed, “Didn’t I think 
I had him safe! Come out o' thai, 
dog!” She hunted out two dogs, and 
shut the door, but they instantly 
hurled themselves upon it, and burst 
it open again. She then paddled across 
the street (or yard) to the shop, a 
lighted candle in her hand. As she 
Musha. 


she murmured, I wonder 


where Kate has the matches at all!” 


i 
' 
| 


| 


| 


For a while she pawed round shelves 
and counter. “I have them,” she an- 
nounced, “Now where'd I lave the 
candle?” We pawed together, and 
wondered vaguely if I should ever get 
my flour. 

“It’s in me hand all the time! Musha, 
musha,” she said resignedly. 

“F’what’s that?“ 

There was a sudden stampede in 
the yard and three large pigs dashed 
past the door. 

“O’r’ra! The pigs is out! I was 
in feeding them, an’ I seen Mrs. 
McCarthy come in, an’ it must be 


that I forgot to shut to the door. 


Musha, musha! as she pursued them, 
“Did ye shut the gate?” 

I had not shut it, and the thought 
spurred me; those pigs looked capa- 
ble of doing 12 miles an hour! One 
squealed already far down the road. 
I caught, and turned it at the bridge, 
and we raced back together, turning 
in the gate at a gallop. The yard was 
full of grunting and squealing. 

“Shut to the gate, asthore, for the 
love of heaven,” called Mrs. Hearn’ 
from the corner whence a pig had 
hurled her, “Musha, musha! sich an 
attack, on the sthreet!” 
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Broadway at Ninth 


a loft on the shore of East River. | 


There was, too, a few years later, and 


also preceding the John Street house. 


a makeshift theater in Nassau Street. 
between John and Maiden Lane. 


But 


the John Street was the first theater 
constructed as such in the United 


States; and in this red wooden struc- 
ture, some distance back from John 
Street, between Broadway and Nassau 
Street, many prominent players ap- 
peared during its 31 years of service. 

A “Mr. Douglas” opened the theater 
on December 7, 1767, with “The 
Stratagem.” During the British occu- 
pation of the city, in the War of the 
Revolution, the John Street became a 
Theater Royal, and its boards re- 
sounded to the clatter of amateur mili- 
tary players. 

After the Revolution President 
Washington is said to have at- 
tended the theater frequently and 
ceremoniously, using a box over which 
the United States coat of arms was 
displayed. 

From this theater, too, it is written 
that Lewis Hallam and John Henry 
sent out the first road tour company 
in the United States. 
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NEW YORK 


Store your furs is good ad- 
vice. : 


—— — 


We provide a safe place 
as safe as human ingenuity 
can make it. 

A thoroughly modern vault. 
carefully cared for, with all 
conveniences attached. 


We have made fur storage 
a business, not a sideline. 


It is conducted as a separ- 


ate department all the year 


| 
j 
} 


| 


_| PLYMOUTH 


around. 


Perhaps that explains why 
so many furs come to us from 
all parts of the country. 


Good news travels. 


THEATRICAL | 
NEW YORK 
THEA,. 45th 8. 


W. of Broadway 
Mats. Thursday & Saturday 


Little Old New York 


By Rida Johnson Young 
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it was sure to be mercilessly requisi- 
tioned by the Communists. Having 
placed their collaborators under such 

1 , the Soviet authorities de- 
sire to restore the industry of the 
Donetz Basin. People simply cannot 
work, and the results are protraction 
and delays in the execution of even 
the most urgent tasks. 


Many Pits Closed 


“As already stated above, the Donetz 
Basin is completely in the hands of 
the master-miners, workmen and hew- 
ers. Ali the smaller pits are closed, 
only the large concerns are working. 
There is a “shock” group of 30 pits, 
which are supplied with all the tech- 
nical material available., Unfortu- 
nately, there is almost none of it left, 
and the pits received about 10 per 
cent of their actual needs. A consid- 
érable number of large pits not in- 
cluded in the “shock” group are also 
closed, the boilers, electrical installa- 
tion, and other material belonging to 
them, being brought away and dis- 
tributed among the working concerns. 

“The absence of bread and footwear 
has provoked several strikes, which 
were suppressed in a few days. The 
leaders were at once taken to the 
“Tche-Ka” and ruthlessly shot, be- 
cause the Soviet Government does not 
tolerate any strikes. The position of 
Labor in Russia is appalling, and one 
may only wonder that workmen in 
Western Europe are endeavoring to 
establish this gruesome paradise in 
their own countries where the work- 
ing man lives like a human being. is 
clothed and fed. I have spoken with 
Labor committees in the factories 
here; some of the members were Com- 
munists who could not and would not 
believe me. They think that all that 
lis being said against the present state 
‘of affairs in Russia is untrue and is 
| but a means of propaganda against the 
Soviet Government. Still it seems to 
me that such is impossible in this 
country and we shall never live to 
see it here.“ 
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Bold a band 
Words worth's poem repeats itself in- 
evitably: 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high oer vales and hilis. 
When suddenly I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils. , 


An artist at his easel has caught 
the same glimpse of gold spilt between 
{the clouds of bloom, and is making a 
little picture which we admire over 
his shoulder. : 

O Tei springs behind a cherry bole, 
nimble as 4 kitten. Baby follows suit, 
and around they go, tail and kitten. 
About the foot of the tree is a circle 
of green grass. They throw them- 
selves headlong on it. Then up again 
and off for another tree. There are 
queer little sprites whirling under all 
the trees. Little girls in long plum- 
colored skirts, arm-pit high, which 
they wear over their flowery kimonos. 
They look like quaint dolls. Their 
‘hair is smoothly p’aited, or hanging 
naturally, tied up from the forehead 
with a gorgeous bow of ribbon. They 
‘have wooden clogs on their feet. The 
'babies, plenty of them tagging after orkmen, master miners, and the like. 
their sisters, wear a little padded Our engineers, who have spent 80 
‘baori (coat), very gaudily flowered. much energy in fitting up the mines 
‘| Their heads are shaven, except for a pr tag given sufficient —s — 
skill, are mere pawns obeyin 
1 knot like We Crested birds. absurd order of sie 4 
Their elders are resting in a summer 
house near by. Thither we go. Forced to Work 
Thither all the children troop pres- “The engineers who have remained 
ently, for a sweet cake and a tidy! alive and who find themselves forced 
„ f oe es orange. to work for the Soviets are morally 
3 a JJ. Pretty soon we start again, and and physically broken men, bereft of 
8 eS 5 D we 5 od — — avers — 9 pon gp . et Se 

ag PPR leh, WBS among thousands of tall slim 8 and famished objects of 

Tiny wild flowers glance up from the derision and abuse. You can have no Nee 1 eee 
leat mold, blue-eyed and starry-eyed| idea of the state of the men who are; cen 5 
little ones. We climb a winding path- called upon to work for, and are con- EDINBURGH, Scotland — ‘The et 
way where stones set at irregular in- stitutionally incapable of working un- eral council of St. Andrews University 

tervals serve as steps, we climb up der, the Soviet régime, just as you can- has agreed to the proposal to found a 
‘and up to the very Castle of the not imagine what we all looked like chair of French Language and Litera- 
| Winds. We are almost biown off our out there. All were starving and with ‘ture at St. Andrews University. At 


teet when we reach the top. There, neither clothes nor footwear. | the present time there are two lecture- 


Hilson had said, “without the mith — 
vein holding their skirte wide tike sails, a salary was about 6000 rubles a month, | ships on these subjects, 3 at Us} 
group of little girls play they are College, Dundee, and one at 


Rode 
ote 9 
22 which I. N % mes 8 eS ste 3 while a pound ot the worst half-baked | versity 

d the 1 ! e a : ships in a storm and go careening and bread cost 600 rubles, a glass of milk St. Andrews. With the assistance of a 
: cavoorting, tacking and scudding, in- 


130 rubles, one pound of vegetable oil ‘lecturer, the new professor will cover 
viting shipwreck on the rocks, right-| 4000 rubles, one pound of butter 6000 both places, It is proposed to make 
ing themselves again with little rubles, one egg 250 rubles, one pound use Of à srant of £11,00% under the 
shrieks of laughter. Some have taken salt 700 rubles, and so on, while our Carnegie Trust. At the meeting it was 
off their sashes and hold them to rations existed merely on paper. Just stated that this was an opportunity for 
catch a bag of wind. Baby dashes lately we received a daily ration of some public-spirited gentleman to give 
into their midst and is thrown off\his 


thrée-fourths of a pound of bread, but to the university a sum that would 
feet. They gather round him with it was uneatable. raise the £11,000 to £15,000 or £20.- 


people are on foot. Indeed the bright- 
‘lest and cheeriest go afoot and laugh 
rikishas are more sober-toned, as a 
rule. “Americana!” cries O Tei, sud- 
denly, pointing to the opposite river 
bank, where I ‘see a long, heavy car- 
che blossom season. Or the Botan-/ riage of antique build drawn by two 
feal Gardens? Or templed Shiba’ horses, with four liveried footmen, 


Cie, a 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—So little is 
known about actual. industrial con- 
ditions in Russia that the following 


very interesting letter sent to 8 
country by an educated Russian, who 
has just escaped, may be of value as 
throwing light upon Soviet trade 
methods generally, and upon the situ- 
ation in a very important part of Rus- 
sia of which little is heard. The letter 
is dated February 2, 1921, and reads 
in part as follows: 

“Let me describe in detail, the state 
of affairs in the Donetz Basin and in 
Kharkov, where I myself have been 
and about which I am, therefore, qual- 
ified to speak more than anyone else 
who may only know about it from 
hearsay. The Donetz Basin is almost 
entirely destroyed and there is no one 
to save it. The root of all the pres- 
ent evil lies in the fact that the chief 
managers of the Donetz Basfn are 
Communists in the persons of hewers, 


ed: h way? Yeddogawa? The 
of Yeddo River are lovely in 
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cries of “kawaii koto” (dear baby), ad- 
mire his golden curls and little fat 
hands. Nothing but the promise of 
seeing some “cunning ducks” will lure 
Baby from the spot. Down the other 
side of the hill we go to the edge of 
a pond where ducks are sitting amid 


“One must live, and as I have al- 
ready pointed out, one cannot do so 
on 6000 rubles. In spite of our being 
half starved, we in Kharkov needed 
from 160,000 to 180,000 rubles a month 
for our housekeeping expenses. Last 
winter we managed to store in a cer- 


the reeds. In a cage over another 
small pond are some beautiful speci- 
mens, brilliant feathered and small 
and plump. Baby pokes bits of leaves 
between the bars of the cage and the 
sociable little Japanese ducks eat from 


tain amount of wood fuel, but this 
year.it.was Impossible to do so. The 
peasants charged 1300 rubles a pood 
(about 36 pounds) of moist logs, but 
we had no means to buy them. More- 
over, it was useless to store fuel as 


000 and sa make the endowment of the 
chair more adequate. 


SHRINE CARD FOR PRESIDENT 

TACOMA, Washington—Ellis Lewis 
Garretson, imperial potentate of the 
Arabic Order ‘Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, is en route to Washington to 
give President Harding a gold life 
membership card in Afefl Temple, the 
local Shrine body, and to urge the 
President to pass his summer vaca- 
tion in the northwest. 


his hand. By the pond is a booth 
where a thriving business is dohe in 
“food for fishes.” Special little bis- 
cuit, light as puff-balls, are sold to the * 
people, who throw them on the water ' 
and watch for the fish to come and 

\wibble. Sometimes a bunch of the bis- a 
cult tied together with a thread is : 

| flung from the end of a stick far out N * 
into the water. Then comes the fun 7 
of seeing the big carp jump out of the H | 
water and tug till one carries off the 
| whole bunch. | 


Mercy on us, our carnival of spring | 
is over and we are home again. We 
shall be glad to sleep tonight. But 
here comes O Tei, and kneels before | 
me begging a boon. She says some- 
thing about “teri, no tsuki,” by which 
. J understand that the moon is bright, | 
two in front and two in the rear, to and she makes a motion of her hands | 
clear the road. This carriage is occu- to indicate the whirling of the cherry | 
pied, not by Americans, but by a Jap-| blossoms. I know she longs to see the 
anese family, two women in showy snow of blossoms under the moon. So 
silk blouses and impossible hats, a I give permission for O Tei and our 
gentleman just perceptible beneath his] boy student, Hiro, to step out into the 
os a a sem boy clad in red plush | musical night. | 
with large white buttons. They are But,” said my Japanese friend, 
‘the narikin, or newly rich. “you should have gone to — * 

O Tei was right in preferring the Gawa, not Yeddogawa, for the finest 
Botanical Gardens. There is not one flower viewing. There, in the spark- | 
discordant note. No carriages within, | ling blue waters float clouds of bloom, 
not even a go-cart on the pebbled | clouds over and clouds under you, you | 
walks. We climb a gentle slope from as a mountain peak enwrapped in 
the gateway to a plateau outspread clouds, while against the “adamantine | 
under the soft light of the cherry gray walls near stand fantastically 
blossoms. The falling petals touch’ etched pines. 
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Reproduced by permission of the Museum of Fine Arte, Boston 


Trees on the Banks of the Tamagawa,” by Hiroshige 


expe “Blossoming Cherry 

weight of those argu- 
but I bave come to recognize 
108@ wu! ts do not weigh up 
st the tremendous force, not ot 
nent, but of truth, which there is 
ye other side. 


Park? Or Kogane by the Jewel Pebble 
River? O Tei pleads for the Botanical 
Gardens. We go to Yeddogawa in the 
morning. In the afternoon O Tei has 
her way—she always has, this un- 
obedient maid—and we go to the 
Botanical Gardens. 

Yeddogawa is full of dancing boats. 
The little shallow turbid stream is in 
a great commotion. Why, this ditch 
isariver! Behold the rushing waves! 
The flat-bottomed boats leap, pro- 
pelled by long bamboo poles. The 
navigators are boys, bare-legged from 
the thighs, with a sort of tunic caught 
and belted round the waist, bare- 
footed or wearing straw sandals. 
There is a vista of misty-bright blue 
sky caught in a net of. blossoms and 
branches where the cherry trees lean 
from either side and interlace their 
fingers as if holding hands for a game 
of London Bridge. A good wise man 
planted the trees there many years ago 
—a hundred years, maybe, or more 


Uamentary time, to help by giving 
time and otherwise. Those members 
of the government who, like myself, 
are in favor of this measure will help 
it, and see whether it is not possible to 
carry it through this session. 

“For the rest, as I have said, you 
need not address your missionary en- 
terprise to me, but address it to the 
country, and address it mostly to the 
women of this country. I think you 
‘twill find that the men of this country 
are really more convinced and more 
prépared to give the franchise to wo- 
men than probably the majority of 
women in this country are to receive 
it. I think you have e a great 
deal of progress, and if you continue 
to work along these lines, and look 
not merely to Parliament, but to the 
growing public opinion in this coun- 
try, you are sure to succeed, and prob- 

at an early date. I hope your 
efforts in this matter will meet with 
the success that they deserve.“ 
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THE BELMONT 


One of many of | this 
season's charming Red 


Cross Shoe models. 


Charming shoes for 
smart occasions 


Half the charm of any smart occasion is lent 
by the elegant detail of dress. 


One's shoes must be appropriate, dainty, smart; 
yes, and perfectly comfortable. Much of the 
party's pleasure lies therein. 0 


Smart style and exquisite comfort dwell hap- 
pily together in the Red Cross Shoe —all be- 
cause it is made io fit the foot in action. 


At the store in your city where the Red Cross 
Shoe is sold you will find the smartest models 
at prices ranging from eight dollars to twelve- 
fifty, with many charfning styles at ten dollars. 


Let us send you the new Footwear Style Guide 
and tell you the name of your Red Cross Shoe 
dealer or how to order direct. Address the 
Krohn-Fechheimer Co., 813 Dandridge Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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its, and knowledge of public 
d is personally fitted for par- 

y life, while, of course, it is 
| that e he should be sound on 
Questions. Very few women 
ear unaided the heavy cost 
lection. A general fund is to 
Aor this purpose 1 
ip will be given, but the idea 
ne d . a in each con- 
should be to local or- 
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| Equality 


a One of the items in the immediate 


for the same job, and others 
3 could only ask for equal 
equal value. Each side de- 
clared that any interpretation other 
than the one it gave must mean clos- 
ing many avenues of employment to 
women. The council finally decided 
by a majority that “equal pay” meant 
“the same wage for the same job.” 
Later it discovered that as at least 
two of the candidates it was most 
anxious to support would not be able 
to accept this interpretation, they 


was decided that the only thing to do 
was to rescind the previous day's reso- 
lution and make support of a candidate 
dependent on her general acceptance 
of the union's objects. The new reso- 
lution was carried by more than a 
two-thirds majority. The experience 
was rather unfortunate, but it will 
have its value because it will make 
people realize that a candidate’s char- 
acter and general aim are more im- 
portant than her rigid acceptance of 
a creed. * 


MR. CHURCHILL’S VISIT 
TO EGYPT PUZZLING 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


ALEXANDRIA, Egypt—The recent 
visit of Mr. Churchill, the new Colo- 
nial Secretary, to Egypt, must have 


-| puzzled many if not all the political 


busybodies of Cairo. Arriving at a 
time when one of the most important 
political events in the history of 
Egypt is shaping, he should, accord- 
ing to their views, have been provid- 
ing the native papers with muth sen- 
sational copy concerning his political 
doings. On the contrary, however, he 
appears to have been most remark- 
able as an eluder of interviewers and 
reporters and as a very studious 
sketcher. The Egyptian certainly 
takes himself most seriously, and it 
must therefore have been rather hu- 


jmiliating to find ‘that evidently a 
| paint-box and block seemed to inter- 


est the Colonial Secretary even more 
cles. than the discussion of Egypt's politi- 


¢ n 

president of the National Coun- 

Yomen, Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, is 

to stand as a Coalition Lib- 
Miss Aeanor Rathbone, pres- 
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cal status, present and future. 
After a very short stay he has now 
gone to Palestine, where the problems 


ot the mandate for that country and 


the Arab question will be seriously 
studied on the spot. To compensate 
it for any disappointment Mr. Church- 
in's reticence may have caused, the 
Egyptian public has maintained its in- 
terest in politics by inundating the 
new Prémier, Adly Geghen ‘Pasha, 
with congratulations on the new pol- 
icy to be introduced by his ministry, 
generally by means of vociferous dep- 
utations, not the least audible by any 
means being a bevy of small school 
girls, who shrilly demanded “complete 
independence.” It is noteworthy that 
in these demonstrations Egyptian 
women have figured prominently—a 
sign of their growing emancipation. 
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in Switzerla 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monttof 

GENEVA, Switzerland—Recently an- 
other important international organ- 
ization has removed to the eity of 
John Calvin—the Interparliamentary 
Union. In 1909 its seat was trans- 
ferred from Berne to Brussels, but 
soon after the outbreak of the world 
war it was changed to Christiania, the 
capital of Norway. Mr. Lange, the 
secretary of the union, considered it 
to be his chief task to prevent the 
union from being threatened with 
dissolution, owing to the members 
belonging to the various countries 


then at war. 75 
Naturally the union could not do 
much during the war, but it succeeded 


in formally keeping up its previous 
unity so that in the course of the-cur- 
rent year the union will in a posi- 
tion to resume its old functions in 
full; and the proposed revision of its 
rules will probably enable it to con- 
tribute more than any other private 
organization to aid the Assembly -of 
the League of Nations. 

The executive committee of the 
union has now summoned a meeting 
of the council on which every coun- 
try’s interparliamentary. group is rep- 
resented by two membefs. The sitting 
will be held here in the League’s pal- 
ace, and it will be chiefly occupied 
with preparations for the nineteenth 
conference, which was to have met at 
Stockholm when war broke ‘out in 
August, 1914. As soon as peace was 
restored the Swedish group renewed 
its invitation, hut on account of the 
opposition of the Belgian and French 
groups no conference was held in 1919 


Fand 1920. These groups refused any 


cooperation with the German members 
as long,as the German group did not 
volunteer to offe® excuses for *3 coun- 
try's attitude during the war. 


Propaganda for Peace 

Another item of importance on the 
agenda of the forthcoming council 
meeting is the motion of the union’s 
reorganization commission that in 
future the. interparliamentary confer- 
ences no longer be accessible to every 
member of the union, but only to a 
limited number of the delegates of the 
national groups. The commission puts 
forward the following arguments in 
favor of this change: 

Up to 1913, and particularly during 
the first few years of the union’s ex- 
istence (it was founded in 1889), the 
annual conferences were chiefly de- 
voted to general propaganda for peace 
and arbitration. In course of time the 
union did more practical work by pre- 
paring drafts of agreements on special 
problems. Naturally, the debates on 
these drafts did not always result in 
unanimity; voting became a necessity 
in such cases, and sometimes the out- 
come of the divisions was more or 
less uncertain. As a matter of course, 
the local*group of the country in 
which the conference happened to 
meet enjoyed a much more numerous 
representation thanethe other groups 
and was, therefore, able to influence 


the votings to an undue degree—with } 


the inevitable result that they were 
far from showing the real attitude of 
the unioh’s world-wide membership 
toward the subjects under discussion, 

This drawback would be attended by 
grave consequences in future with a 


authoritative. 
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1 HE designers of HANAN 
shoes are never the servants 
of a fad. Clean-cut good taste 
invariably dominates their in- 
terpretations of the mode. 


And being always within 
the bounds of good taste, 
HANAN styles in footwear 
may safely be accepted as 


d—Work May 
Prove of Benefit to League 


various changes in ita organization, 
but the time for their adoption had 
evidently not arrived. Recently, how- 
ever, @ reorganization commission, 
composed of Lord Weardale, the 
uhion’s president; Senator LaFontaine 
of Brussels, chairman of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau; Dr. Fock 
president of the second Dutch Cham- 
ber; Mr. Horst, a Norwegian M. P., and 
Mr. Lange, carefully studied the matter 
and submitted to the Interparliamen- 
tary Council a number of important 
alterations, which are the more inter- 
esting as they might also be made the 
bases of the composition of a future 
“parlianient of the world.“ 
Equality of Nations 

Every national group, it is proposed, 
should have the right, in accordance 
with the ideal of equality of all coun- 
tries, to delegate two members to the 
annual conference. esides, each 
group will be entitled to one delegate 
for every 2,000,000 inhabitants, with 
the restriction of big states to one for 
every 10,000,000 beyond the 15 for the 
first 30,000,000. Further, additional 
delegates, ranging from one to four, 
should be accorded to every group 
whose nation’s trade exceeds the 
amount of 100 gold francs per inhab- 
itant, Lastly, a certain number of 
extra delegates is to be awarded ac- 
cording to the percentage of legis- 
lators of a country belonging to the 
national interparliamentary group, a 


large membership being entitled to an 
additional one or two delegates, while 
a small one may have its number re- 
duced. 

The adoption of this scheme would 
entitle the United States to 25 dele- 
gates. Great Britain and Germany 
would follow with 22 each, France and 
Japan with 21, Italy 19, Belgium 11, 


Sweden 9, Norway, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia 8, Portugal 7, while Switzerland 
would occupy the last place with only 
6 delegates. Thus it will be readily 
understood that it is not a question of 
mere administration, but of creating a 
standard of composition for the use 
of future League assemblies as well as 
the Inter parliamentary conferences. 
For this reason the council's next 
sitting is being looked forward to with 


would have remained arable. 


considerable interest. 
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Cannot Pay Present Rates 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
TAMWORTH, ‘England—Among the 
many farming problems which at pres- 
ent are calling for readjustment in 
England, one of the mose urgent 


questions is that concerning the wages 


which should be paid for agricultural 
labor. The cost of living. is falling, 
and whereas in other industries this 
state of affairs will automatically 
cause a decline in wages, it appears 


‘likely that any direct attempt to re- 


duce the agricultural laborer's wage 
wilt be met with strong opposition. 

On the ‘other hand, it is perfectly 
certain that, in view of the general 
slump in the price of agricultural 
produce, the farmer cannot afford to 
continue paying the present price for 
his labor. The minimum wage at 
which he is now allowed to engage 
labor is about three times the figure 
that wag usual in pre-war days. More- 
over, the laborer’s hours are now sub- 
stantially reduced and overtime rates 


have thus to be paid in addition to 
the current wage for certain classes 


of work. 


Insufficient Labor 

As a result, in many cases the 
farmer has been forced, for financial 
reasons, to maintain his farm with an 
insufficient supply of labor. The fact 
that the condition of many farms dur- 
ing the war deteriorated owing to lack 
of labor, renders the present situation 
still more serious. With a view to re- 
ducing their labor bills, farmers have 
laid down grass fields which otherwise 
If the 
supply of home-grown wheat is to be 
maintained, and farms are to be kept 
in good condition, it is essential that 
the farmer should be able to obtain 


‘the necessa labor at a reasonable 
Holland and Spain 10, Denmark and * 


price. 

It is not difficult to appreciate the 
attitude of the agricultural laborer. 
For years before the war he had had 
to work long hours for a miserably 
low wage. The value of his work had 
never been properly appreciated until 
war conditions rendered the food 
scarcity acute. It was felt that in 
order for the maximum output of food 
to be realized, it was necessary that 
the working conditions of the laborer 
should be improved. As a result, not 


only ware his wages vastly increased 


but his hours were considerably short- 


} ened. 7 


In view of the excellent prices then 
attainable for his produce, the farmer, 
as a rule, did not grudge the laborer 
his increased wage. The shortening of 


the hours of labor, however, was never 
popular with the farmer and in many 
cases even the laborer was not anxious 
for the change. Undoubtedly the 


shortening of working hours has re- 


sulted in magnifying considerably the 
difficulties of farming in England. 
The reform was certainly made in all 
sincerity with a view to improving the 
lot of the agricultural worker. It was, 


however, a hasty step taken without 


proper regard for farming conditions. 
It is uséless to attempt to- organize 
agricultural labor on factory“ lines. 
There is so much enforced’ idlencss 
on a farm owing to ram and frost, 
that it is essential that no time is lost 
when suitable weather conditions pre- 
vail. The agricultural labbrer fully 
recognizes this fact. It is largely for 
this reason that the shortening of the 
hours of his working week was not 
received by him with any great en- 
thusiasm. He realizes further that his 
own welfare must always depend upon 
the success of his employer. 


Reduction Inadvisable 

The laborer, however, naturally re- 
gards with horror any suggestion of 
reducing his wages to anything ap- 
proaching their pre-war level; thus 
to attempt any direct reduction of his 
weekly wage would not be advisable 
at present. The farmer and public 
must recognize that in future the 
laborer must be paid a wage substan- 
tially higher than one merely com- 
pensating him for the increased cost 


of living. 
In this connection, the results of 
conducting farm labor on the co- 


partnership system will be carefully 


| watched. Until this system, however, 


has been more widely tried and be- 
comes recognized as a practical solu- 
tion of the wages problem, the first 
step advisabie would be to increase 
the laborer’s working hours. In this 
way, the farmer would. not only be 


relieved of the financial burden of conditions. 


LAcK OF FUNDS MAY 
CLOSE IRISH MINES 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland—The question re- 
cently raised in Parliament by Sir 
Maurice Dockrell, regarding the Glen- 
dalough lead mines, met with an eva- 
sive response from Sir Hamar Green- 
wood, the Chief Secretary. Sir Mau- 
rice, referring to an agreement made 
detween the Glendalough Mines Com- 
pany, and the Ministry of Munitions, 
said that in July, 1919, when there was 
still a shortage of lead, the ministry 
undertook to grant a loan of £10,000 in 
order to increase the output; but that 
only half that sum was paid down, the 
second moiety being still withheld. 

Sir Maurice, accordingly, asked for 
the fulfillment of the agreement, upon 
which Sir Hamar referred him to 
the Ministry of Mines. This had al- 
ready been done, said Sir Maurice, but 
he had received no satisfaction, and 
the mine had had no choice but to 
close down for lack of funds. In a 
letter of last November from the 
Mines Department, it was stated that 
the results of the Glendalough Mine 
did not justify further expenditure; 
and in a later communication this de- 
partment endeavored to excuse itself 
by accusing the Glendalough company 
of not fulfilling certain conditions. 
The pany responded, denying the 
allegation, and proved that good ore 
was being obtained, that the mine was 
developing satisfactorily, and that 
there was no excuse for not complet- 
ing the loan. 

In defense of his contention that 
the industry should be supported, Sir 
Maurice stated in Parliament that 
40,000 tons of dressed lead ore had 
been produced from this mine, which 
was accountable for 83 per cent of 
the total amount of lead procured in 
Ireland during the past 60 years. Sir 
Maurice, who is the Unionist member 
for South Dublin, is of the opinion 
that the lack of official interest now 


‘shown must be attributed to the fact 


that the government can at present 
obtain lead from Spain and other 
countries, and that, therefore, they 
have no further interest in helping 
an Irish industry which gave them 


all the support possible under war 
He has, however, no in- 


his overtime wages bill, but his dif- tention of allowing the matter to drop 
ficulties in organizing the work of without making a further effort to 


his. farm would be considerably les- 

sened, 
Moreover, 

no great opposition would likely be 


met with from the laboring commu- | 
fees from automobile registration in 


nity, which, generally speaking, real- 
izes the difficult position of the farmer 
in England today. The adoption of 
such a course would also indirectly 
tend to enable the farmer to meet the 
demand of the public for cheaper milk 


and bread. 


obtain justice. 


were such a step taken, | 
| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


AUTOMOBILE REVENUES 
AUGUSTA, Maine—Revenue from 


the State of Maine for the first third 


of 1921 shows an increase of $217,544 
over the total for the corresponding 


period last year. Licenses have been 
issued to 48,201 operators since the 
first of the year. 
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BOSTON 


Lalime 
1255 Boytston St. 


Total Production 


& Partridge, Inc. 


228 1 


* 
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{27,074 


Louis 
Back Bay 8868 643 Washington St. 


BROOKLINE ‘ 


8 Some FACTS About 


Here are authentic figures from the Ford factory at Detroit. They 
show you just how many Ford cars and trucks have been built each month 
since January 1, 1921, and how many have been sold to retail customers, in 
the United States. 


Delivered to 
Retail Customers 
57,208 


63,603 
87,223 
Total Retail Sales 208,032 


showing that actual sales for the first three months in 1921 exceeded produc- 
tion by 80,958 Ford cars and trucks! 


April requisitions already specify 107,719 additional cars and trucks and 
the estimated April output of the factory and assembl 
for only 90,000 


We therefore advise all those intent on owning a Ford car this season 
to place their order at once. Don’t delay! Phone us or drop us a card. 


Vachon 
Tel. Brookline 699% 333-339 Main St. 


y plants combined calls 


3 MALDEN 
Potter 


Bros., Inc. 
Tel. Malden 2946 


(Braves Field) 


Burnett & Sherman, 
1019-16838 sari Ave. 


Inc. 


Brighton g ancock 84. 


Snow, Coombs .& McBeath, Inc. 
Sales—887-889 Boylstén 5 
Service—-49 to 65 Lansdowne St. 


CHARLESTOWN 
Stanley, Harlow, 


127 Main St. 


MEDFORD 
Teel Mig. Co. 


Tel. Medford 2464 


Hamlin, Inc. 
Tel. Charlestown 67 


EVERETT 


Mohawk Motor 
3 — 


Back Bay 8516 
(Fe 


~~ 


195 Mass. Ave. 
‘ * 


CAMBRIDGE 
Motor Co. : 
Tel. Cambridge 6400 


Revere Beach 


arage) 
ulevard and Second St. 
Tel. Everett 18 


DORCHESTER 


CV. 
1619 Blue Hill Ave. 


Tel. Milton 1380 


; = 


1230 Mass. Ave. 


+ 


Auto Co. i Cairns Brothers 
Tel. Cambridge 144 1686 Hyde Park Ave. Tel. Hyde Park 237 


4 


HYDE PARK 


SOMERVILLE 


Motor Co. 
100 Walnut 8t., Somerviile 
Tel. Somerville 3766 


WATERTOWN 
gan 
Prentice and Downey Sts. Tel. Newton 2574 
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Mix one-third chopped celery with 
two-thirds tuna. Dress with boiled 
salad dressing rather than any con- 
taining oil, as the fish is oily, itself. 
Serve on crisp biatiched lettuce and 
2 with olives, pimento strips or 
emon. 


Grapefruit Salad (A nice luncheon 
‘fruit cocktail)—Scoop out half of a 
ripe, juicy grapefruit, leaving a handle 
pt the fruit. Remove all tough white 
skin from the fruit pulp and sugar 
well and let it stand six hours or 
more to. thoroughly absorb it. Then 
add pecled Malaga grapes, fresh or 
Maraschino cherries. Dress with 
either French or mayonnaise dressing, 
replace in fruit basket for each per- 
son and garnish with either a grape, 
cherry or walnut meat. 

Grapefruit with Oysters—Scoop out 
half a ripe, juicy grapefruit and cut 
the pulp into small bits. Cut 3 good 
sized raw oystére into 2 or 3 pieces 
and mix with the fruit pulp. . Add 
salt and pepper, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
chopped celery, garnish with a small 
celery stalk and serve ice cold. 

Grapefruit Jelly:— Slice medium 
sized ripe grapefruit into very thin 
slices with a sharp knife. Let soak 
24 hours in cold water to cover well. 
Boil 15 minutes and then strain juice 
from pulp. Add sugar in equal meas- 
urement to the liquid drained off, 
then boi] 45 minutes and fill glasses. 

Candied Grapefruit Peel—Remove 
the peel from 4 grapefruit in 4 neat 
sections. Cut out as much as possibile 
of the bitter white skin lining. Cover 
with cold water, boil and drain. Do this 
three times to eliminate bitterness. 
When soft, cut the skin into lons, 
thin strips and cook in a sirup made 
of % cup water boiled previously 
with % cup sugar. After the strips 
have cooked 5 minutes in the sirup, 
drain and dip in powdered sugar. Let 
harden. This is a dainty after-dinner 
confection, or pretty to put in boxes 
of homemade candy. 

Orange Marmalade—Peel and slice 
1 dozen oranges and % dozen lemons. 
Mix with 14 glasses of water. Stand 
24 hours, boil % hour and then let 
stand another 24 hours. Measure and 
add 1% tumblers of sugar to 1 tumbler 
of juice. Then boil until the desired 
thickness. 

Guava Jelly —Wash and slightly 
mash the guavas. Add just enough 
water so they will not catch in the 
kettle. Cook until all the juice pos- 
sible is extracted; strain and add the 
juice of 1 lemon for each pint of guava 
juice. Boil 15 minutes and then add 
| measure for measure of sugar. Boil 
‘five minutes or until it jells when 
tried, and pour into jelly glasses. 
This is a very thick, heavy jelly. 
Raisin Cake—Cook until soft and 
tender 1% cups of raisins with % cup 
of water. Cream % cup of shortening, 
preferably butter, with & cup of 
sugar. Add 1 egg well beaten and 112 
cups of flour into which has been 
sifted 1 teaspoonful each of baking 
powder and soda, 1 teaspoonful cinna- 
mon and % teaspoonful nutmeg. Mix 
as thin as possible with % cup of 
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The This is not easy to do, but can be 
ie done very successfully. The best 

8 Rugs _.. } thing to use for this work is Scotch 


3 yarn or threads from an old carpet or 
By caring properly for one’s rugs,| 


| Darn the hole full of the yarn 
they will not only give one better serv- until it is made entirely 
ice but they will retain the appearance 
of looléng new and fresh for a much 
longer period. Beating and shaking 
rugs is very hard on them and much 
of this sort of thing should be avoided. 
The beating is hard on the texture and 


* — 
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Made in Southern 
0 97 . 

California’”’ Recipes 

The distinctive recipes of southern 
a California are foreign ones — all 

w to Mend a Hole—When a hole] brought from somewhere else. This 
to de mended, no matter how small is because the warm climate has 
large, place a piece of material as attracted a cosmopolitan population 


nearly like the rug as possible under- rom man ; States 
J E y parts of the United 
neath the hole, cutting away as many and of the world. In Los Angeles 


one can eat chop suéy or noodle soup 
in. several places besides Chinatown, 
a foreign flavored table d'hote at a 
number of Italian cafés, and Spanish 
tamales at many restaurants outside 
of Sonoratown. Indeed, nearly every 
variety is served at cafeterias of which 
Los Angeles boasts “the largest in 
the world”! Then there are, as in 
many other large cities, the French 
dakers who excel with French bread 
and pastries, the Holland Dutch 
bakers who specialize with cakes of 
every description, and numerous deli- 
catessens which serve, among other 
goodies, a delicious potato salad that 
can never be exactly duplicated at 
home. e 

The more modern recipes for can- 
ning, only, are apt to be original with 
the native American resident. 

The Spanish-Mexican settlers, per- 
haps, have influenced southern Cali- 
fornia cooking most. Their liberal use 
of both olives and olive oil has crept 
into almost every southern California 
home, and now the thrifty housewife 
in many parts of the country drosses 
her salad with oil, quite commendably, 
for the combination of olive oil with 
fresh green stuff is an ideal one. 

When the tourist first samples 
Spanish cookery his first and only 
‘impression of it is apt to be, “Hot!” 
This is due to the frequent use of 
chili peppers or chili sauce. The 
heat, however, of Spanish recipes can 
be diminished (to be more acceptable 
to the American palate) according to 
the way the sweet chili pepper is used. 
If all the seeds, which are the hot 
| part, are. removed, the dish the chilis 
are used in will be very mild. Chili 
which is used with many 
such as meat dishes, beans, 
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larger. One can often get pieces from 
the dealer for this purpose as he often 
has old samples that are out of date. 
Then darn the smaller holes full of 
yarn, buttonhole stitch the edges down 
to the patch. 

For large holes, one can only put on 
a patch and buttonhole stitch the 
edges down to the patch. But even at 
that it can be done and, with a small 
rug placed over it, one can often make 
a rug wear a season or two longer or 
do for a porch rug to use on stormy 
days or during bad weather. 


How to Sweep Rugs—In sweeping 
a rug, if with a broom, a carpet sweeper 
or a vacuum cleaner, always go with 
the nap of the rug, that is, the way it 
lays. Going against the nap, one 
breaks off more.or less of the threads 
in the nap. Do not sweep or clean 
new rugs at once as it is better to let 
the pile“ pack down for about two 
weeks. If this is done, the rug will 
wear a much longer period. In using 
a broom to sweep off a rug, do not 
use the up and down motions or back 
and forth but sweep with the nap and 
then crossways. This will prevent 
breaking any of the threads or driving 
fine dirt deep into the weave. 
Keeping Rugs Clean Is Important 
—Cleanliness is also essential in 
lengthening the ~wear of one’s rugs. 
Do not let a stain or a grease spot go 
until some convenient time to remove 
it or allow any dirt or.grime to be 
ground into the rugs. It is the fine 
dirt and sand that cuts down the nap. 
Remove all crumbs or buttered parti- 
cles or bits of candy from the fuges 
as soon as they are dropped. If this 
is not done, spots will soon appear. 


Be sure that the colors are fast in 
the rugs before attempting to remove: — nd 
stains with soap agd water. Many , 
stains can be removed with just clear and enchiladas (corn pancakes) is 


water and soft cloths and a sponge, | made quite a variety of ways. But a 
Take for instance, milk, — simple, satisfactory vecipe is this: 


blood, candy, dirt and mud. Just Chili Sauce—Use the Mexican chili, 


which is the sweet red pepper. 
keep rinsing and changing the water Whether fresh or dried, heat the pep- 


unti vidence o e stain shows f 
in 1 — = — rug. Use & pers hot for about three minutes. 
soft cloth to finish wiping the rug, Then soak in water. Put the wet pulp 
Grease spots often yield to water through a meat grinder (the Span- 
and a gocd reliable naptha soap or ish way was to pound in a stone mor- 
any reliable preparation that one uses 1 n sate 
in. grease Spots © trem seeds as desired to take away the 
Ink stains can be easily removed by Baran — 2 5 N of 

vinegar, a e salt and fry in butter. 
briny py tea . sauce is then ready to combine 
apply it with a sponge saturated’ with wise — fish, rice, cheese, or vege- 
„ „ Frijoles—Frijoles are large brown 
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New notes in spring costumes 
in time will weaken the rug. If one’s 


To|thorn, is beautiful through the year, 


grown from a cutting or rooted layer, 
or more quickly grown from a small 
plant. 

The Jackmanni Clematis family are 
lequally hardy, very handsome, and 
fast growers; Clematis Jackmanni, the 
oldest of the family, with its large, 


purple, velvety flowers, is the one 
most commonly seen. Madame Grange 
and Madame Hope, pale mauve, are 
handsome members of the same fam- 
ily. They flower on the new wood 
and do better if cut down every au- 


tumn to a few feet from the ground. 
- The Pyracantha, known as fiery 


with its dark green shining foliage, 
its ts of white flower in spring 
and dense clusters of brilliant scar- 
let berries in autumn. It is often 
grown as a bush, but forms an ad- 
mirable close climber, and does well 
in sun or shade, and requires next 
to no pruning. It is easily propa- 
jgated from cuttings put into a cold 
frame in the autumn. 

Kerria Japonica, with its gaudy 
orange-yéllow flowers is a fast grower 
and does best against a wall. It ie 
quite indifferent to soil, and only needs 
to have the weak or half-decayed 
shoots cut away in the autumn. The 
well-known fragrant white jasmine 
will grow anywhere, and in any sort 
ot soil, but it prefers a semi-shady 
position. Jasmine Revolutem is not 
very well known, but should be much 
more grown than it is; it has very 
handsome foliage and a great wealth 
of .yellow flowers. The jasmine fam- 
ily want no pruning, only the weak 
shoots removing in the autumn. The 
lemon-scented verbena will do well on 
a warm wall if given a little protec- 
tion in the winter, such as a good heap: 
of leayes over the roots and sprigs of 
bracKen stuck in and out between the 
sprays, or, to make doubly sure, it 
may be tied up in straw and sacking. 
It is worth while taking some little 
trouble to preserve4t, as it forms the 
most deliciously fragrant wall climber 
possible. A small pot plant bought 
for a trifling sum will, in two or three 
years, grow into quite a large wall 
tree. It bears quantities of delicately | 
scented white flowers, but its great 
charm ‘lies in the fragrance of. its 
leaves. It is also very easily grown 


cuttings. 
Dutchman's, pipe is a rapid grower. 
The flowers are not remarkable; they 


collar extending down the front to the 
hem. Natural camels hair, beige, or 
bright colors such as poppy red, flame 
or orange are attractive colors for 


contents of one’s trunk from. danger 
of stains from the shoe polish, but may 


‘or a hook in the closet when the trunk 


obtainable in the Japanese stores. 


inches deep. 


around the outside and soft, crushable 
things inside the circle formed by the 


corners of the trunk and solve one of 


j; contents when hung up, if several 
rows of stitching are run across an 


Early Spring Fashions 

An attractive suit recently seen is 
illustrated on the left above. It is 
of tricotine, bound with grosgrain rib- 
bon. An unusual design is made with 
self colored silk on the collar, cuffs, 
and around the bottom of the loose 
box coat. The bottom of the skirt is 
bound with the same ribbon. 

In the center is shown a cape of the 
popular knit cloth, with an angora 


sport wear. 

A knit cloth suit is practical in 
sport colors of henna, flame, etc., 
bound With darker or contrasting 
shades of the same cloth. 


A Different Shoe Bag 


A recent gift to one woman was 
a very out-of-the-ordinary shoe bag, 
designed to hold six pairs of 
shoes and the stockings to match. It 
was originally intended to protect the 


be taken out of the trunk and hung 


is unpacked. 

The bag is made in two sections, 
each four feet long and nine inches 
wide. These are attached to a brace- 
let of jade-colored agate, sugh as are} 


Each section of the bag holds three 


pairs of shoes and has a smaller pocket 


at the top—the shoe pockets being 12 
In using the bag in a trunk, or 
suitcase, the shoes may be packed 


shoe bag, which being eight feet long 
when spread out, will fit itself into the 


the big problems of packing. Arriv- 
ing at one’s destination, the bag may 
be taken out of the trunk, hung on a 
hook, and one has at hand all one's 
shoes and their matching. hosiery. 

One and one-third yards of yard- 
wide cretonne will make such a bag. 
Divide the crefonne into two pieces 
of equal size (18 by 48 inches), and 
hem the pieces lengthwise. Then fold 
lengthwise, close the top and bottom, 
and stitch crosswise to form four 
compartments, each nine inches by 
twelve. Then stitch along the side 
that has been hemmed, half closing 
the pockets. A six inch opening is 
plenty large enough to accommodate 
a shoe, and each pocket will hold one 
pair, if they are put in separately. 

It will strengthen the top of tre 
bag, wich bears the weight of its 


inch or so from the top. -Lay the 
sections together so that the open- 
ings are on the same side, and attach 
the bracelet to the tops in three or 
four places by whipping over the 
bracelet with embroidery floss ‘to 
match the cretonne. The stitches 
should go into the material at least 
a quarter of an inch, for when filled 


with six pai 
quite heavy 


ah old bed spring on the grass ‘and 
then the rug on the springs. 
clean rugs very quickly this way and 
it is not very hard on them. 


. 


rugs are beginning to get thin or worn, 


very often during the beating process 
the weave becomes 
threads break and a hole appears. 
for some reason the rugs must be 


the 
If 


loosened, 


beaten, do so on the grass. First, lay 


One can 


Shaking the rugs tears the fringe, 


‘loosens up the bindings, tears out the 
corners, and the strain of shaking 
them yp and down weakens the threads 
and often the weight and strain causes 
them to snap and break. 
mistake to allow rugs to snap and 


It is also a 


whip in the wind, thinking that much 


of the dirt and dust will be removed 
in this way. 
the rugs and but very little dirt is 
removed. 
the line to air on a clear, still day and 
give them a thorough sweeping with 
a good stiff broom. 


It takes too much out of 


It is better to hang them on 


What to Use in Cleaning Rugs—A 
broom is very hard on rugs and should 
be used sparingly. There is nothing 
that will clean a rug as well as a 
vacuum cleaner. If one gets the right 
kind they are not hard on rugs. By 
using a carpet sweeper and a vacuum 
cleaner one will find that their rugs 
will last a much longer period than 
where a broom is used constantly in 
keeping them clean. One advantage 
about the vacuum cleaner is that it 
sucks up the fine dirt and dust from 
the rugs and floors that canflot be 
reached with a broom or a carpet 
sweeper. It is this sort of dirt and 
dust that cut and grind away the 
nap of rugs. 

Reserve the work of the vacuum 
cleaner for cleaning days and use the 
carpet sweeper in between times. 

Holes, Rips and Thin Places—Rugs 
that have been in use for some time 
should be carefully watched for thin 
places which may break unless re- 
enforced as soon as discovered. Rips 
come readily in rugs that have been 
in use for some time, and as soon 
as these appear, they should be sewed 
up with good strong thread or warp. 
To reenforce weak places‘in a rug, 
place a piece of canvas underneath 
the weak spot. Baste-or pin it down 
and then sew it into place with 
strong thread, using the buttonhole 
stitch. 

Mend holes before they get large. 
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ttress Protectors 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING oo 
Leight Gtrest. New York. . x. 


clear cold water. 


as the cupful of milk is darkened by Mexican beans about twice the size 
the squeezings of the sponge, throw it t the navy bean. They are very 
away and get a fresh supply. When rich, and obtainable now in many 
no more ink can be sopped up and the American markets. To cock them 
milk remains white after each im- | properly they must, like Boston baked 
mersion of the sponge, wash the wet beans, de cooked for at least 12 hours. 
spot on the rug in the same way, with | However. they should be boiled, rather 
Wipe as dry as than baked, for this length of time. 
cover the spot with cornstarch. Let or be warmed over, or fried with hot 


it remain on the rug for three days, fat, such as salt pork or bacon, or chili 
then brush out. sauce, tomatoes, or cheese. | 
spots is to place heavy sheets of become. 

brown wrapping or blotting paper over! Enchiladas—Make thin corn meal 
and underneath the spot and apply a pancakes and dip them in hot chili | 
moderately warm flatiron and keep;sauce which has just been freshly | 
moving the iron and paper about un- ‘fried. Lay next on a hot platter and 
til all the grease has been removed. dress with a thick covering of raw 
Never use a hot iron as it will cook | onion chopped fine, grated cheese and 
the grease into the rug. Another ripe olives stoned and cut in halves. 
method for very stubborn spots of Pour over this more of the hot Chili 
grease is to cover the spot with'sauce and set in a hot oven several 
fuller’s earth, rubbing it well into the minutes and serve at once. Cut like 
nap, and then dampen with a little tur- a layer cake. . 
pentine. Cover with brown wrapping; Orange Salad—Peel and dice 5 ripe, 
paper and let it remain for two days. julcy oranges and dress with the 
then brush up. If the: spot is not following: 2 tablespoonfuls finely 
entirely gone, repeat until there is no chopped mint leaves, 2 tablespoonfuls 
trace of the grease left. powdered sugar, 1 tablespoonful lemon 
Gum, tar, pitch and sticky flypaper juice, and 2 tablespoonfuls orange 
will yield to gasoline. But one must juice. Chill on ice and serve with a 
be very careful or there will be a ring of currant jelly through which 
ring, and in order to guard against is thrust a sprig of mint. This is es- 
this, always work from the edge to 
the center of the spot. This avoids 
having a ring. Place a pad of clean 
cloth under that portfon of the rug 
and apply enough of the gasoline to 
loosen up the nap and work out the 
tar or whatever is to be remgved. 
There is also a very relia#te soap 
that is made especially for Gleaning 
rugs and for removing just ordinary 
spots that appear on the rugs. Direc- 


turkey, or wild fowl. 

Avocado Salad— Cut a ripe avocado 
(alligator pear) in half and dice the 
meat. Mix with equal portions of 
chopped celery, lettuce and pimento. 
Season with salt and pepper and re- 
place in empty avocado shell. Gar- 
nish with stuffed olives and slices of 
lemon and serve. 

Tuna Salad—Use the finest grade 


The more 
Another method of removing grease they are heated over, the better they | sauce. 


pecially nice to serve with chicken, 


raisin water. Add the cooked raisins, 
dredging with flour and 1 cup of 
chopped walnut meats. Bake in a loaf 
tin 25 minutes in a moderate oven. 

Fig Pudding—Sift 1 teaspoonful of 
soda and 1 of cinnamon into 3% cups 
of flour. Chop 1 cup of suet through 
it and add 1 cup milk, 2 well-beaten 
eggs, 1 cup melasses, and 1 pint 
chopped figs dredged in flour. Steam 
five hours and serve with lemon 
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Delicious Maple- 
Flavored Syrup 


for corn bread or fritters, hot 
cakes or crisp brown waffles, 
may be made instantly in your 
own home with the use of 


MAPLEINE 


The Golden Flavor 


Just take two cups granulated 
sugar and one cup hot water. 
Flavor with one-half teaspoon 
Mapleine. Makes the finest, most 
delicious syrup imag- 

inable. Pleases every- 

one who tastes it. 


Your Grocer 
Has Mapleine 


2 oz bottle 35¢. 
Canada, add duty. 


4c in stamps and car- 
ton top brings Maple 
ine Cook Book of 200 
recipes. 


tions come with each bar of soap. of canned tuna to avoid having any 


telling one just how to use it. 


of the dark, coarser meat of the fish. | 


Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. H, Seattle, U. 8. A. 
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Interesting History 
A LINEN STORE SINCE 1796 - 


Advertisers in Christian Science Periodicals since | 886 


The following is an exact reproduction of an advertisement that 
appeared in The Christian Science Journal, January, 1886: 


T. D. WHITNEY & CO., 


(Successors to Whitney Wi 
— 5 4 arner 
Importers and Dealers in 


LINENS 


7 pRY + GOODS, 
T. D. WHITNEY CO: 


— a For furnishing H Restan. 
| . rants, Steamers, Public Insti. 
J 1 Wedding Outfits a specialty 
10 Tremont vt, Boston. 
37-39. Temple Place BOSTON 25-35 West Street 


* 


When your recipe 
calls for sugar, make 
sure you get the best 
results— 

Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, 


Confectioners, Brown, 
Golden Syrup 
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8 5 immediate future enefgies to 


the stewards move- 


shop 
‘ment, workshop committees and other 


"offer to the Britis Office of Works as 
| gifts to the state and to be maintained 
dy the state, and many there are who 


e eee eee vohnen tor 


this unwonted generosity. 
: jit Hes in the words“ 


2 * 


11 


one 


1 


Ee 
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Perhaps 
be maintained 


te,” 


similar bodies which sprang up, like 
primroses on a river’s bank, during the 
critical days of the war, in opposition 
primarily to the central executives 
of the trade unions. 

In the main these pnofficial bodies 
exercised considerable influence 
among the workers—just where it was 
mostly felt, in the workshop. Indeed, 
the whole strength of the movement 
was principally due to the fact that it 


| Sprang from the workshop, was pri- 


stones of which are part of Scotland's 
„ and are recognizing that it 


history 
is right that they should be under the 


care of the Ancient Monuments De- 


partment of the Office of Works. 
. Dunkeld Cathedral has been offered 


by its owner, the Duke of Atholl; 


the Duke Duke of Buccleuch; 1 

e, Which is owned 

x. mond and Gordon, 
and last but not least, Loch Leven 
Castle—familiar to every reader of 
“The Abbot.” Some of these buildings 
are little more than mere relics, but 
Dunkeld Cathedral is still a substan- 
tial edifice. A few ago a restora- 
tion proposal was forth, the sug- 
gestion being that t the nave should 
be roofed, so that the once stately 


marily concerned with workshop 
grievances and that representation 
was confinéd to men in the workshop. 
In a word, it wae a rank and file 
movement, priding itself on the cir- 
cumstance that its activities were di- 
rected from below, not from abo 
meaning that the responsible tr 
union officials, where their 5 
tion had been graciously permitted, 
proceeded on a plan decided for them 
and not by them. 


Peace in Workshops 


There was much to be said in favor 
of the bona fidé shop stewards’ com- 
mittee. It is the evil that men do that 
lives after them, and it was the evil 
among the shop stewards’ committees 
to which the press gave prominence. 
It is a safe calculation to say that the 


cathedral could be used in its entirety majority of the committees exercised 


for the sacred purposes for which it 
was built. It stands close to the River 
Tay among wooded hills and makes 

an imposing picture in its dismantled 
It’s architecture is medie- 
val, and it is distinguished for its 


>|} massiveness, combined with its sim- 


| cluden had 
the old Howse of Douglas, famous 
Scottish 


vd prominent, but larger buildings proba- 


| garded by King Henry III of England 


the scene of Queen Mary of Scots’ 


plicity and elegance, with finely 
molded pillars and spacious Gothic 
arches. 
Burns and Lincluden 
Lincluden, which has many his- 
torical associations, is situated close 
to the River Nith, near Dumfries. It 
was the glamour of its situation and 
surroundings that induced Robert 
Burns to write that sweet song of his, 
“Ca’ the yowes the knowes.“ Lin- 
association = 
history, and there is a spa- 
cious arch which had for its apex a 
heart, which became the leading sym- 
bol of the Douglases after Sir James 
was slain in Spain when carrying the 
heart of Sir Robert the Bruce. There 
is a legend that the Abbey was con- 
nected, by a stfbterranean passage 
running under the Nith, with the Cas- 
tle of Dumfries. | 
Whether the state will or will not 
accept all the buildings that have been 
offered is doubtful. At the present 
_ any large expenditure is impos- 
but certain funds are under- 
ent to be available to allow of 
some preservative work being done. 
It is believed, however, that with so 
much romance lingering about the 
island Castle of Loch Leven that at 
least the building will be taken over 
by the state. Dear it still is to the 
hearts of many Scots in that it was 


captivity. It was from Loch Leven 
Castie that she escaped by boat at 
night to go forward to her fate at 
Fotheringay—which story is graphi- 
cally told in Sir Walter Scott's novel, 
“The Abbot.” An old keep is still 


bly stood on both sides of the court- 
yard and these have disappeared 
through the centuries. 


A Border Stronghold 


Hermitage Castle, in Roxburghshire, 
a grim border stronghold at one time, 
was erected by an Earl of Menteith in 
the thirteenth century. It was re- 


as a challenge and menace to his 
kingdom, as being too close to the 
border line between England and Scot- 
land. It was, like Lincluden and Loch 
Leven Castle, in the possession of the 
Douglas family at one time, before 
becoming the property of the Scots of 
Buceleuch., Queen Mary of Scots is 
stated to have visited Hermitage Castle 
when it was temporafily in the hands 
of Hepburn, Har! of Bothwell. Except 
the keep, little remains intact tr 
Huntly Castle, Aberdeenshire. In 1594, 
following the battle of Glenlivet, the 
castle was burned, but it was rebuilt 
six years later by the first Marquis of 
Huntly. There are ornate mantel- 


their influence to maintaining peace 
and harmonious relations in the work- 
shops, to straightening out difficulties 
which might lead to rupture. 

After the first feeling of resentment 


‘at what they considered to be inter- 


ference in managerial prerogatives 
had been overcome, the most enlight- 
ened among employers gradually came 
to recognize that the safest and best 
plan was to saddle the shop stewards 
with responsibility; bad timekeeping 


of which were accentuated during and 
in consequence of the war, were in 
numerous instances left entirely with 
the stewards to be deait with. Now, 
such a movement has tremendous pos- 
sibilities; its potentialities are enor- 
mous, hence the desire of the Com- 

unist Party to. bring the various or- 
ganizations which approximate to the 
shop stewards and workshop commit- 
tees under its wing. And to that end 
the conference at Sheffield is to be 
attended by representatives from the 
engineers, miners, railwaymen, dock- 
ers and others. 


A Miserable Fiasco 


The conference will prove to be as 


effective as the famous attempt, fol- 


lowing the Russian model, to set up a 


Soldiers and Workers Council at Leeds 
in 1918, perhaps the most miserable 
fiasco ever credited to the intelligence 
of earnest men and women of the left 
wing of the Socialist movement. Every 
committee every “unofficial organiza- 
tion,” invited to send representatives 
to Sheffield is an industrial organiza- 
tion; either sprang into existence 
with a view to dealing with work- 
shop grievances, or like the South 
Wales Miners Reform Committee and 
the old Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neeers Reform Committee, in order to 
“reform” those organizations so as to 
bring them into line with modern 
thought and modern tendencies. The 
same applies to the amalgamation 
committees, purely propaganda organi- 
zations of -earnesf and enthusiastic 
trade unionists who see the colossal 
folly of half a dozen competing unions 
covering the same ground, with enor- 
mous waste of time, energy and méney. 

Agitation inside the unions for al- 
teration of rules so as to expedite. the 
business of the unions; to arrange for 
annual general meetings. of district 
representatives in the place of, as in 


the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 


noers, the delegate meeting, whith met 
once every four years; for the speed- 
ing up of wage negotiations: all these 
are different matters from the “dicta- 
torship of the proletariat.” The rank 
and file movements were locally suc- 
cessful and were strongly supported 
because they dealt with & common 
local grievance, something that was 
not only felt by all concerned, but 
which all could understand. Often the 
cause was too much dictatorship, and 
the word is offensive to the bulk of 
the workers none the less by the ad- 
dition of “proletariat.” 
The unions can be safely left to 
themselves from the invasion 
of Moscow; they are not going to al- 
low themeslves to be probed into the 
red international because a handful 
of irresponsible members here and 
there desire it; individuals, by the 
Way, none of whom, try as they may. 
have yet succeeded in getting elected 
even to local positions in their own 
unions. What is needed badly by 
8 55 who prate about world revolu- 
18 >i little sense of proportion. 
is not sufficient faith in 
lity and mentality to allow 
. negotiate on matters con- 
the “parish pump,” it is ex- 
ae unlikely that in duestions 
—— importance their ad- 


‘was labor expense as against 62 per 


‘| dustry. 


Sidi of Kents Wams Lead- 


ets That Organizations ‘of 
Workers Will Defeat Aims 


“Through Restrictive Rules 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

CAMBRIDGE; Massachusetts—Labor 
Will defeat its own ends unless it 
takes a new stand with regard to the 
tights and ideals of Americans and 
America, declared Henry J. Allen, 
Governor of Kansas, in an address to 
the Harvard Student Liberal Club. 
He made this statement as a warning 
to union leaders, pointing out that he 
is not opposed to unionism, but 
stands “for the right of every man to 
market his labor according to his 
wishes; of every employer to make in- 
dividual contracts; of every union to 
make contracts through collective 
bargaining; and of every government} 
to see that.these contracts are ful- 
filled.” 


That union management is often}: 


wrong, so far ae the consumer is con- 
cerned, was brotight out in Governor 
Allen's citation of instructions to the 
workers to work as little as possible. 
He asserted that a man being paid 
$10 a day laye 450 bricks whereas the 
same man not long ago at $7 a day 
laid between 1200 and 1800 bricks. In 
Kansas, Governor Allen asserted 
farmers are not shipping grain and 
lfve stock because the high transport- 
ation costs prevent shipment being 
worth while. This; in great measure, 
he ‘added, is due to increased per- 
sonnel on the railroads made neces- 
sary by such union rules as require 
six men to remove one nozzle top from 
a locomotive, where one helper could 
do the work in 1917. 

“I say that the union has over- 
reached itself,“ declared the speaker. 
“and today, as a result, we have not 
only increased cost of transportation, 
but out of our other pocket we have 


to pay 31,600,000 for expenses. I am 


increase in the cost of labor, but, in 
1917, 40 per cent of the operating cost | 


cent today. 

Turning from a description of the 
coal strike situation in Kansas, which 
was met by volunteer miners, Gover- 
nor Allen described the operation of 
the State's court of industrial rela- 
tions. He pointed out that the oppo- 
sition in both houses of the Legisla- 
ture was negligible despite the fact 
that the “law has two sets of teeth.” 
It has been on the statute books 13 
months during which there have been 
only two strikes in any essential in- 


“The law holds that the right in) 
work is just as sacred as the right to 
loaf,” declared the Kansas executive, 
“and that it is a duty to protect both 
men in their natural fnclinations. 
also holds that collective bargaining 
is a legitimate expression of the pow- 
ers and possibilities of unionism. It 
provides for a proper review of con- 
tracts and says to employers, in an 
essential industry; ‘You shall keep 
your industry in a reasonable continu- 
ity; you shall not lockout, blacklist or 
close down to cause a wage contro- 
versy and affect the price of yourcom- 
modity.“ To the employees it de- 


lares, ‘You shall not conspire to close 


down one of these industries produc- 
ing a public need because it is a con- 
spiracy against. the, public.” 

Governor Allen denied that the court 
has taken away Labor’s only weapon, 
asserting that it had taken away one 
weapon and given Labor a better one— 
“right to impartial government and 
righteous determination.” He declared 
that when radical labor unions ‘real- 
ize that if government can provide 
justice in the quarrel between em- 
ployer and employee it will no longer 
be necessary for the workers to pay 
hard-earned money out of their pock- 
ets to hard-faced, soft-handed radi- 
cals who live on Labor.” 


BEE-KEEPING IS MADE LEGAL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN DIEGO, California—Bee-keep- | 


ing in the down-town section of San 
Diego is now a. legal possibility, fol- 
lowing the recent action of the city 
council in amending the city bee-keep- 
ing ordinance. The ordinance had for- 
merly prohibited bee-keeping except 
in the district of the city north of the 
San Diego River. 
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and lack of workshop discipline, both not saying that it is altogether due to 
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. Teacher Bill Also Attacked 


Wr to The Christian Selene Monitor 
+ «+ ~ from its Eastern News Office . 


“ALBANY, New York—Arguments 
which kept Gov. Nathan L. Miller at 


his desk in the executive chamber 


until late Tuesday evening were waged | 


by advocates and opponents of the 


bill providing for a state board of 
motion picture censors and that speci- 
fying that teachers in public schools 
must obtain certificates of good char- 
acter and prove their loyalty to the 
United States before being licensed 
to teach. The teachers bills grew out 
of the legislative inquiry into radi- 
calism. One of the measures strikes 
at the Rand School of Social Science. 
Morris Hillquit, a well-known 
lawyer’ and Socialist. opposed the 
teachers bill. He appeared for the 
Rand school. Mr. Hillquit argued that 
it was impossible to direct all teach- 
ers unless a great espionage system 
were to be ysed, and declared that he 
did not believe that even Russia would 
attempt anything so reactionary to 
éontrol and terrorize the system of 
private education. 
William . Kehoe, secretary of the 
‘Central Trades and Labor Council of 
New York, Howard S, Hadd, and 
Harry R. Lauten. president of the New 


e ‘ie Walter N. N 
‘sponser for the measure, many re- 
tormers, clergymen and representa- 
tives of civic organizations urged the} 
Governor to sign the censorship bill. 
Chauncey Hamlin of Buffalo, appear- 
ing for the Mayor of the city and for 
Lefvic organizations, pointed out that a 
censorship bil] had been passed in 
1916, only to be vetoed by Governor 
Whitman on the ground that it denied 
the right of appeal. The Clayton bill 
provided for an appeal by certiorari 


investigated the enti.e subject and had 
recommended; through a legislative 
committee, that a law for such censor- 
ship be passed, he added. 

Canon Chase of Brooklyn, the Rev. 
©. R. Miller of Albany, representing 
civic and reform organizations: Mrs. 
Clarence Waterman of Brooklyn, and 
others, also urged the Governor to 
sign the Clayton bil). 

The opposition was represented by 
Augustus Thomas, dramatist; Wil- 
berg A. Brady, a theatrical producer, 
and by spokesmen for organized 
Labor and individuals interested in 
the “silent drama.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASE 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
| BOSTON, Massachusetts—-Announc- 
ing that unemployment in Massachu- 
setts had increased on March 31 the 
State Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries reports that 22.2 per cent of the 
total of 32.1 per cent is represented 
: by unemployment and 9.9 per cent are 
out of work. because of strikes. 


proceedings, he said. The State had 


15 BITIOUS IDEALS OF 


, SOVIET WAR MINISTER 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
Moscow. Russia At a conference 


fof the Soviet military’ leaders held = 
in Moscow recently, Mr. Trotzky de- 


Uvered an address in the following 
terms: Our troops being now at the 
gates of the East, victory may be said 
to be within our grasp. One barrier 
in the path is Georgia, and we can 
reduce her without difficulty. In a 


short time the banner of Bolshevism 
Will float over the East and the teem- 
ing populations of Persia, Turkey and 
India will be liberated. 

“It was a true. saying of Comrade» 
Stallin, that the presence of self-gov- 
erning republics like Georgia, Poland, 
Finland and others on the frontier 
of Russia are merely an evil which 
must be put up with for a time. The 
wish of such republics to preserve 
their national personality is nothing 
but a vain delusion. My views are 
identical with Stallin’s. Our object 
is the creation of a universal Bolshe- 
vist state with Moscow to direct it. 
Poland is the sole remaining obstacle 
to our arms in the West, even as 
Georgia is in the Bast. - 

“Concerning the down-trodden 


western nations it behooves us to push 


on to our victorious goal with Ger- 
many as our comrade. Aided by our 
powerful ally and with the assistance 
of her general staff we propose to 
devote ourselves to the task of reor- 
ganizing the troops. It will be neces- 
sary for us to keep watch against re- 
actionary tendencies and against the 
mighty Pan-Islam. We cannot but 
press forward even though it be at the 
cost of countless innocent lives.” 
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The traveler’s taste, 
luxurious living in club 
revealed in his selection of the Olympic 


his 


for a trans-Atlantic crossing. 


of perfect comfort at sea. 


standard 
or hotel, 
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Vast in size — 46,439 tons— great in 
power, with interiors of appealing rich- 
ness‘and elegance, the ship is a symbol 


The single standard of White Star service 


W. K. HUTCHINSON CO. 


MARKETS 
Cor. Falmouth and Mass. Ave., Boston 


SPECIAL 
Fancy Frying Chicken, 45¢ Ib. 
Arlington Breakfast Eggs, 55¢ 


Dandelions, Rhubarb, Asparagus 
from our own Farm. 


OTHER STORES 
Arlington — Winchester — Lexington 


“Say it with Flowers” 


From 


Randall Flower Shop 


esting booklets free. 


F you are going to Europe this sum- 
mer or in the fall after the big 
tourist rush, book without delay via 
White Star, Red Star or Ametican 
Our offices, without obligation, 
will advise with you about sailing 
arrangements, rates and routes. Inter- 


which has made the Olympic's reputation 
is found aboard the Adriatic, Baltic, 
Celtic, Cedric and other White Star ships. 


White Star ships land you at Cher- 
bourg or Southampton—or Liverpool, 
England’s second largest port, with the 
beautiful Midlands and Lake Country 
not far away. 


OU enjoy on the Red Star and 

American Lines, at moderate 
rates, service associated with White 
Star excellence. Red Star ships stop 
at Plymouth for England, Cherbourg 
for France and Antwerp for the Con- 
tinent. The American Line has a 


direct service to Hamburg. 


Boston Office: 84 State Street 
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Speci tor Christian * Monitor 
‘ashington News Office 


WASHINGTON. Distelet of of Columbia 
—To Americanize the 10,000,000 un- 


ington, chairman of the Im- 
Committee of the House, pro- 
a bureau of citizenship in the 


Department of Labor in place of the 


ER 


in 
give — of him- 
* dene of schools 


keeping check on the 
of Labor would 

‘to gather- much information 

h would be of service to immigra- 

Meee officials. Drastic penalties would 


Aliens. 
Mr. Johnson believes that the immi- 
a regula 


tions, especially at Ellis 
Island and other st@tions, should be 
humanized so that the alien would 
receive a better first impression of 
America. His bill is so framed as to 


secure the aid of organizations de- 


‘| voted to the public interest in carry- 


＋ 
® 


Mr. Johnson. 


ing out a national plan of promoting 
the well-being of aliens. One phase 
of this plan is the employment of 
agents who will meet the immigrants 
when they set foot on American 
shores ahd “acquaint them with the 
desire of this government for their in- 
dividual happiness and well being, 
their early learning to speak, read 
and write the English language, and 
of American customs 

and life and institutions of govern- 
ment.” An appropriation of $100,000 
— be authorized for this special 


Dimemination of Information 


Another appropriation of $300,000 is 
authorized in the bill for the dis- 
semination of information regarding 
American institutions so as to help 
counteract mischievous propaganda. 
Organizations such as the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the 
American Legiontand others would be 
enlisted in this campaign under the 
direction of the Buréau of Citizenship. 
Motion -pictures would play an im- 
portant part in disseminating informa- 


“It is time that the/alien within our 
gates should be treated in a manner 
that will tend to encourage his inter- 
est in the land of his adoption,” said 
“The. best way to com- 
bat radical propaganda is through a 
system of education and this is one of 
the things I seek to accomplish.” 

The compulsory educational feature 


jet the bill will find a hard road to 


roc n 
yaw ro: wae rah gh, 
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travel in the House, although many 
states now have such laws. Human- 
izing the immigration law carries an 
appeal with it that i& finding favor 
with many members who promise sup- 
port to the Johnson bill. 

PR 


ROGRESSIVE. TRADE 
PLANS’ PROPOSED 


Special to The Chriatian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
CITY, New Jersey—Im- 
| not sean origin, 
— labor disputes, were 
H. Dafrees 


|| spectively, approved of the al 
|eision of January 13, 1920, according 


}|eoached in the tone of the speeches, 


lak ene le, gw deen l gs 


Greeks in America against the op- D. 


pressive actions of the Albanian Gov- 


ernment, through intimidations of the ciation 
[Greek Christian population of North- 


ern Epirus. The protest took the form 


| 0f @ vigorous resolution acopted at 4 


mass meeting of American citizens ot 
Greek descent held in Boston. The 
gathering was under the auspices of 
the Greek-American Republican and 
Democratic clubs of New England, of 
the League of Friends of Greece, of 


the Pan-Epirotic Union, and of the 
Greek community of Boston. There 
were present delegates of the Epirotic 
Societies of New England, and repre- 
sentatives of the organizations above 
mentioned. 

N. J. Cassavetes, president of the 
Pan-Epirotic Union, N. Culolias, presi- 
dent of the Republican Club of New 
England, George Gerondakis, treasurer 
of the League of Friends of Greece, 
George Demeter, chairman of the 
Greek-American Veterans Legion ip 
America, were speakers. 


Violating Agreements 

Mr. Cassavetes explained that the 
Supreme Council at Paris in the meet- 
ings between December 9, 1919, and 
January 13, 1920, reached a definite 
decision about the award of Northern 
Epirus, including Korytza, to Greece; 
that by a special agreement between 


Italy and Greece, the latter promised 
not to proceed to occupy Northern 
Epirus until Italy had reached an 
agreement with Jugo-Slavia on the 
Adriatic question; that the Italo- 
Jugo-Slav agreement on the Adriatic 
question took place on October 30, 
1920; that the government of Mr. 
Veniselos fell on November 14, 1920; 
that the present Greek Administration, 
engaged in serious operations: in Asia 
Minor, has postponed the occupation 
of Northern Epirus, and that the 
Albanian Government, which was per- 
mitted to remain temporarily in occu- 
pation of the Province, hag taken ad- 
vantage of the preocc on of 
Greece at Smyrna, and has, in vio!a- 
tion of all agreements, ordered par- 
liamentary elections .in Northern 
Epirus. 

Mr. Cassavetes also declared that 


the entire Christian population of | 


Northern Epirus refused to participate 
in the Albanian elections; that the 
Albanian authorities have attempted to 
intimidate the Christians by wholesale 
arrests of their leaders: that the 
Christians of Korytza, in a memoran- 
dum addressed to the Albanian Gov- 
ernment at Tirana, have accused that 
government of employing Turkish 
tactics, of having violated every prom- 
ise made to the Christian pulation, 
and have demanded of the Albanian 
Government the complete indepen- 
dence of Northern Epirus from Alba- 
nia; that as a consequence, the 

hammadan Albanians, in a convention 
under the auspices of the Albanian 
authorities, decided to suppress by ex- 
treme violence the Christian move- 
ment for independence, and to mas- 
sacre the Greeks in the event of the 
advance of the Greek troops to occupy 
the Province, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the agreement at Paris. 


Persecuting the Leaders~ 

It was further stated by this speaker 
that the former Turkish Governor of 
Ochrida, and now Minister of Interior 
of Albania, Mehdi Frassiari, submit- 
ted before the Albanian House a bill 
for the persecution of the Christian 
leaders of Northern Epirus who refuse 
to submit to Albanian domination. The 
bill was ratified, and under its provi- 
sions, any Christian Epirote who does 
not declare himself against union with 
Greece will be declared traitor to Al- 
bania, and will be condemned to capi- 
tal punishment. 

Mr. Culolias said that the United 
States had time and again expressed 
its sentiment in favor of the union 
of Northern Epirus with Greece; that 
in June of last year, Senator Lodge 


introduced in the Senate a resolution 


expressing the sentiment of that body, 
in favor of the union of Northern 
Epirus, including Korytza, with 
Greece, and that the resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the Senate; 
that, finally, President Harding, in a 
telegram to Mr. Culolias, addressed to 
the Republican citizens of Greek de- 
scent in New England, expressed him- 
self in favor of the “incorporation of 
Northern Epirus, including Korytza, 
into the Kingdom of Greece.“ 

Mr. Demeter, speaking in behalf of 
60,000 veterans of the world war, de- 
clared that it was his conviction that 
the present Administration will not 


“| tolerate the barbarous treatment of 


the innocent Christidn population in 
Northern Epirus, for the liberation of 
which so much blood has been spilt 
by American manhood. 

Mr. Gerondakis reminded the 
gathering of the fact that former 
President Wilson, in his notes to the 
Allies, dated February 10 and 25, re- 
de- 


to which Northern> Epirus, including 
Korytza, are awarded to Greece, and 
that the United States Government is 
thereby morally responsible for the 
protection of the Christians of North- 
ern Epirus and for the enforcement 


of the provisions of the Treaty ot |] 
Paris. 


The mocting adopted a resolution, 


— he said i: “While the out- 
look may be regarded as improving, 
from the publishers. viewpoint, the 


lishers may be tempted to make re- 
ductions in subseriptions or adver- 
rates and throw down the 


tices and bad business methods, the 
abolishing of which has been the chief 
constructive advantage gained dur- 
ing the war and the newsprint manipu- 
lations of 1920. These advantages 
must not be surrendered for any tem- 
porary fluctuation in costs.” 


tising 
bars to all the old-time wasteful prac- | bas 


Coat Are Fong in Iino 


It The Christian Science Monitor 
exer from its Western News Office 

: ee ben Illinois Continuing its 
by | fight against the series of medical bills 
n in the Senate of the State 
Legislature by Dr. J. A. Wheeler, the, 
American Medical Liberty League: 
yesterday addressed a letter to every 
senator and ae ox pre 
specifically against two of the 8 

Full time medical county health 
commissioners would be required to 
be appointed by the county. health 
boards, if the first bill attacked should 
s. It has been up for a number of 
readings in the Senate, some amend- 
ments have been made, and its pas- 
sage is threatened. 

Parents or guardians would be 
made liable to prosecution on a 
charge of murder if a child in their 
care should pass away without hav- 


ce 


. ual to tke 
usual salary of the staté’d attorney. 


men to enforce their theories is a 
pretty dangerous step. Yet that is, pre- 
cisely what Senate Bill 294 and two 
‘similar bills now before the Illinois 
Legislature propose. 

“We warn you of the indignation 
which will be aroused in a people born 
free, and determined to be free, 
should any one of those bills pass. 

“It is ridiculous beyond words, the 
claim that the people of Illinois should 
be placed under guardianship in mat- 
ters of health, when that claim is ad- 
vanced by and for the profession that 
lives upon disease! 


“You will earn the confidence re- 


guilty of manslaughter if the 


child should die? If not, who is to 


“Has the practice of medicine be- 
e an exact science, so that, after 
death, human testimony can establish 
beyond a reasonable doubt that if a 
physician had been called the child 
would not have died? I think the 
answer to all these questions must be 
an unqualified No.“ | 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME ADOPTED 


LEWISTON, Maine—Representatives 
of textile mills and shoe shops in this 
city have voted to adopt daylight sav- 
ing time, beginning May 1. It is ex- 
pected that the plan will be generally 
followed here. 
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Security 
Bonds 


Conversion 
Privileges 


at 110% 


Joint 644% Bonds 


Such 


. — 
and Life — 


Companies 


Merrill, Oldham 


To be dated July 1, 1925 


Convertible at any time, 
described below, into 6% 


Redeemable, at the soda of the Companics, 
interest at any time on 75 days’ notice. Any Bonds called for redemption, in order to be 


Joint 15-Year 614% 


Parkinson & Burr 


$230,000, 000 


(Total Issue) 


thern Pacific- Great Northern 
Joint 15-Year 644% Convertible Gold Bonds 


(C. B. and Q. Collateral) 


Interest payable January 1 and July 1 


at the option of the holder, as. more fully 
Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railway 
er and/or 7% Bonds of the Great Northern Railway Company. 


as a whole or in amounts of not less than $5,000,000, at 10844% and suit 
converted, must 


be presented for conversion fifteen days before the redemption date. 


Coupon Bonds in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100, with privilege of registration as to principal. 
in denominations of $1, 000 and authorized multiples thereof. 


and the several denominations interchangeable. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Trustee. 


Convertible 
are to be the direet and joint 


obligations of the Northern Pacific and of the Great 
Northern Railway Companies, and are to be secured 
by a pledge of 1,658,674 shares (approximately 97% 
of the outstanding stock) of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad Company (which percentage of 
stock has heretofore constituted the sole collateral 
security for the maturing Burlington Joint 4s’), and 
in addition by $66,000,000 of mortgage bonds of the 
two obligor Companies, the deposited collateral being 
valued at an amount in excess of 120% of the principal 
amount of 614% Bonds to be issued. 


The Joint 644% Bonds may be con- 
verted, par for par, without charge, 
at the option of the holder at any 
time (upon presentation not later than fifteen days 
before maturity or earlier redemption), into 6% 

Refunding and Improvement Mortgage Bonds (Series 
B) of the Northern Pacific Railway Company, due 
2047 (callable after 15 years at the Company’s option 
and accrued interest), or into 7% Fifteen- 
Yeax General Mortgage Bonds (Series A) of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, due 1936 (with no option 
of prior redemption) or into bonds of both issues in 
any ratio between the two which the holder of the 


may desire, but not more than 


$115,000,000 of either of such mortgage bonds will 
be issuable upon such conversion. 


Northern Pacific Bonds are, in 


the opinion of counsel, a legal invest- 
ment for savings banks and trust funds 


* 


The following summarized description of these Joint 614%. Convertible Bonds has been prepared for us by Howard 
Elliott, Esq., Chairman of the Northern Pacific Railway Company, and Louis V. Hill, E3q., Chairman of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, from their letter to us dated April 25, 1921: 


in New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Ver- 
Both such Northern Pacific Bonds and such 
Great Northern Bonds are, in the opinion of counsel, 
a legal investment for life insurance companies in the 


mont. 
state of New York. 


Earnings 


bined fixed charges, other than 


outstanding joint bonds which are to be refunded by 
the new issue, was about $44,000,000 annually, and, 
in addition, the share of the two roads in the surplus 
income of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road Company, after the payment of its fixed charges, 
averaged about $20,960,000 annually, the total annual 
average being about $64,960,000 as compared with 
$14,950,000 which will be required annually for interest 
on the new issue of Joint 644% Bonds. 


Equity 


$1,100,000,000. 


\ 


at 967% and interest, to 


Discount will be allowed at the rate of 64% 
the date of payment to July 1, 1021, 


The above bonds are offered, subject to issue as planned, for subscription 


yield — — 678600 


per annum on the principal sum of the Bonds from 
from which latter date interest will accrue on the Bonds. 


J. P. Morgan & Co. 


The National 


Guaranty Company of New York 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

First National Bank, . Boston 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Inc. 


& Co. 8 


Subscription books will be opened at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., at 10 o'clock A. M., Thursday, April 28, 1921. 
right is reserved to reject any and all applications, and also, in any case, to award a smaller amount than applied for. 
amount due on allotments will be payable at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. in New York funds on or about May 16, 1921. 


Northern Pacific-Great Northern, C B. & Q Collateral 4% Joint Bonds, due July 1, 1921, with final coupon attached, will be 
atcepted in payment at 100% and accrued interest to date of payment on allotments. 


Temporary Bonds, exchangeable for definitive Bonds when prepared and received, will be delivered upon payment. 


First National Bank, Ne» York 


City Company 


_ 


Bankers 


Lee, Higginson 
Old Colony Trust Company The National Shawmut Bank 
Dillon, Read & Co. 

R. L. Day & Co. 


Estabrook & Co. 


F r ̃ !üR! ꝗ -lNix VP... 


To mature July 1, 1936 


Coupon and registered Bonds 


During the ten and one-half years from 
1911 to 1920 inclusive, the combined aver- 
age surplus income of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern Railway Companies, after payment of com- 


Since July 1, 1901, the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroad alone has in- 
creased its surplus in the amount of approximately 
$200,000,000 against which no securities prior to the 
stock have been issued. The combined net assets of 
the Northern Pacific and of the Great: Northern, after 
deducting their prior debts, together with 97% of the 
net assets of the Chicago, Burlington. and Quincy 
Railroad, after deducting its debt, indicate an equity, 
at book value, for these propetties of close to 


Fully registered Bonds 


the interest on the 


The 
The 


Trust Company 
& Co. 


- 
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WHOLESALE FOOD 
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“PRICES DECLINING 


NEW YORK, New York—Brad- 
street 's weekly index of wholesale food 
prices for the week ending April 


for March was 162, against 167 in 
February, 177 in January, and 272 in 
ty, 1920. In this index the base of 
100 is the 1913 average. The differ- 
ent groups compare as follows: 
Mar Feb Jan 


1921 1921 1921 
129 136 
18 


1 
162 


The bureau's report on retail prices 
shows retailers are stil reluctant to 
give customers the benefit of price re- 


iductions, the decline in a year averag- 


ing but 22 per cent, whereas wholesale 
reductions average 39 per cent. 


OIL SHARES BRISK 
IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, England—Trading in oil 
shares of the stock exchange again 
was brisk yesterday with sentiment 
cheerful. Shel Transport and Trading 
was 5% and Mexican Eagle 6%. The 
industrials were slow. 

In the gilt-edged department 
strength was noted in spots. French 
loans made additional. gains on repa- 
ration hopes. There was profit-taking 
in far eastern loans. 

Consols for money 48%, Grand 
Trunk 4%, De Beers 10%, Rand Mines 
2%, bar silver 345d. per ounce, money 
4% per cent; discount rates, short 
bis 5% per cent; three months’ bills 
6 per cent. 


DIVIDENDS REDUCED 
BY PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 


Goode The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


on Wednesday reduced its quarterly 
dividend to 1 per cent. The decrease 
is a quarterly reduction of ½ per cent. 
This is the first time, in 22 years the 
Pennsylvania has reduced the annual 
dividend basis below 6 per cent. Since 
1899 it has paid 6 per cent annually, 
with the exception 1906, when it 
paid 6%, and in 1907 when it returned 
7 per cent. For seven years prior to 
1899 the dividends were 5 per cent. 

: November the company started 
to its expenses by dismissing 
thousands of- employees and in cur- 
tailing the purchase of materials. 
This was followed by asking all 
officers and employees to accept a 
reduction in pay to permit the com- 
pany to meet expenses. 


CAPITAL IN AUSTRALIA 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

SYDNEY, New South Wales—Sir 
Joseph Cook, the federal Treasurer, 
at a function to celebrate the opening 
of the Sydney factory of Messrs. Chubb, 
the noted makers of safes and strong 
rooms, said that British capital is 
coming into Australia very fast. Not 
less than £10,000,000, he said, was 


about. Europe was suffering for lack 


of it. Happily Australia’s resources 
were multiplying in a very wonderful 


BANKERS SUGAR ACCEPTANCES 
NEW YORK. New York—Bankers 
acceptances of approximately $20,- 
000,000 are being drawn by the Sugar 
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pecially tor 
‘BC ON, M husetts—The de- 
pressing effect upon the wool trade 
and business was less brisk during the 

week. It is the general belief 


y the meas- 


problematical. 
ure will be amended in “Title II“ which. 


is the anti-dumping and American val- 
vations section and the bill may be 
reported from the Senate Finance 
Committee by the end of the week. It 
seems quite likely that the bill will 
be further amended by the addition 
of a clause protecting the dyestuffs in- 
dustry. These amendments will lay 
the bill open to debate, but once it 
passes the Senate it probably will be 
a m r of a day or two to whip it 
into shape for the President's sig 
nature, after passage in concurrence 
by both branches of Congress. 
Just how far the emergency tariff 
will go towards stabilizing prices in 
wool remains to be seen. There is 
no doubt, of course, that it will tend 
to strengthen the market, but the tre- 
mendous stocks of wool in the Ameri- 
can market today would seem to pre- 
clude the possibility of any note- 
worthy advance in prices for some 
months to come and, in fact, it may be 
questioned whether the market will 
quite hold its own under the depress- 
ing influence of the heavy stocks of 
raw material now available and in 
sight by che first of July, which will 
amount to about two years’ normal 
supply, altogether. 
observer has pertinently remarked, 
the world at the moment is “gmoth- 
ered in wool.” 
Underlying Conditions 

The best fgature of the situation is 
the fact that the world is short, at the 
present time, of manufactured goods. 
There is a demand for manufactured 
wool goods, not only abroad but in 
this country as well, which is a sound 
basis for hope for the future. Busi- 


ness still is poor in Yorkshire but feel- |. 


ing is bettter there, due, in part, it 
would seem, to the declaration of the 
British-Australian Wool Realization 
Association that it ie. the intention 
of the “Bawra” to maintain the re- 
serve limits on wool for perhaps six 
months on the levels established at 
the January-February London colonial 
wool auctions, which limits are now 
fully 25 per cent above the open 
market levels. 
reserves against the open market, 
of couree, means that the wools 
held by the Bawra“ will not move 
into consumption so that supplies in 
London will be restricted to the im- 
porters having free wool, and these 
wools will bring rather better prices 
in consequence of the fact that they 
will net have the competition from the 
“Bawra” wools. Then, too, ther? is a 
better feeling in the continental mar- 
kets and the export trade in England 
will naturally benefit thereby; indeed, 
all markets will benefit more or less, 
directly or indirectly, with the final 
agreement upon the German repara- 
tion, which seems to be more or less 
imminent, 

In the -foreign primary markets 
there has been no marked change lat- 
terly. Germany, which was the lead- 
ing buyer in the recent London auc- 
tions, is showing more interest in the 
offering at Buenos Aires again and is 
taking some of the average and seedy 
descriptions costing from 3 tc 9 cents 
a pound. 


Australian Auctions 


Sales dates have been fixed again 
for Australia, commencing May 9 
with sales in Sydney and Melbourne 
and continuing more or less steadily 
through the month with offerings at 
the various other selling centers. 

In this country the improved situa- 
tion among the mills has been further 
indicated by the issuance of the fig- 
ures showing wool textile mill ma- 
chinery activity, as of April 1. These 
figures have been rearranged, as re- 
gards the percentage of working 
hours to the total reported by some 
926 manufacturers, for comparison 
with March 1 and February 1. The 
increase in activity in the course of 
those two months is very interesting. 
PER CENT OF ACTIVE WORKING 

HOURS TO TOTAL REPORTED 
Apr.1 Mar.1 Feb.1 
61.7 55.7 40. 
42.9 33.3 
38.1 36.5 
49.4 35.7 
73.8 49. 


3 49.5 35.5 
Worsted 62.1 44.7 


The mills have been taking wool in 
a leisurely manner, as their needs have 
dictated and so have found the market 
very generally in their favor and dis- 
posed to meet their requirements very 
frequently. There has been a fairly 
good movement in Australian fine 
wools, which have varied in price from 
70 4ents, clean basis, for 64s of fair 
character up to $1 clean for best warp 
70s super wools. Other values are 
barely firm in line with recent quota- 
tions. 


TEXAS PACIFIC COAL 4 OIL 
NEW YORK, New York—-The Texas 
Pacific Coal & Oil Company for the 
year ended December 31, 1920, shows 
net income after expenses, deprecia- 
tion, etc., of $3,913,946, compared with 
3 after expenses, deprecia- 
™ depletion, federal tax, etc., of 


166.408.611 in 1919. 


* 
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To maintain these 


The Christian Science Monitor Quee 
The Queensland Agricultural Depart- 


ment supplies the farfners with seed 
and advances them 11 cents on each 
pound of cotton they raise. It id es- 
timated that about 250 tons of seed 
will be made available after the treat- 
ment of the present crop. 


A cable from Frankfort, Germany, 
Says the Reichsbank has resumed the 
purchase of British bills and checks, 
after a suspension of several weeks. 

Discovery of rich petroleum de- 
posits in the departmert of Chalante- 
nango, nerthern Salvador, is reported. 
The oi! is said to be near the surface, 
and it is estimated that the zone will 
promise 1,000,000 barrels daily. 


The Nash Motor Company will build 
a $1,000,000 addition to its Milwaukee 
plant, which will be twice the size of 
the present plant, entailing employ- 
ment of approximately 2500 additional 
men. 

The Durham Hosiery Mills Com- 
pany has announced that it has been 
impossible to take business on about 
half the styles in their lines for de- 
livery prior to July 1, Because of 
heavy sales. 

A contract has been placed by the 
Cosmos Company of Mexico for ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 of oil drilling 
equipment. The company controls 75 
per cent of the producing area of the 
Zacamixtie and a large portion of 
Amatian and Panuco fields in the 
Tampico district. 


DIVIDENDS 


Emerson Shoe quarterly of $1.75 a 
share on preferred, payable May 2 to 
holders of April 26. 

Deere & Co., regular quarterly 1%% 
preferred dividend, payable June 1 to 
stock of record May 14. 


Buckeye Pipe Line, quarterly of $2, 
payable June 15 to stock of June 1. 


Harmony Mills, quarterly of $1.75 
per share on preferred, payable May 2 
to stock of April 27. 


Nonduit Spinning, quarterly of $2, 
payable May 3 to stock of April 26. 


Nashawena Mills, quarterly of $2, 
payable May 3 to stock of April 26. 


Manomet Mills, quarterly of $2.50, 
payable May 3 to stock of April 26. 


Pennsylvania Coal & Coke, quarterly 
of $1 a share on common, payable 
May 1 to stock of May 6. 


Granite Cotton Mills, quarterly of 
144%, payable May 2 to stock of 
April 25. 


MARCH COMMERCE 
OF UNITED STATES 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Raw material imports during March 
exceeded exports by more than §$10,- 
000,000, while foodstuffs exports were 
about $28,000,000 in excess of imports, 
Department of Commerce figures dis- 
close. a 

March imports of raw materials to- 
taled $81,417,201, compared with 3216. 
641,395 last year, and exports 369,163, 

82 compared with $225,083,249 in 
1920. For the nine months ended with 
March imports aggregated $834,802,- 
936, compared with $1,635,132,770 a 
year ago, and exports $1,084,884,249, 
compared with $1,553,352,289 in 1920. 

March foodstuff imports were $81,- 
107,000, compared with $149,906,000 
last year, and exports $109,265,000, 
compared with $186,208,000 in 1920. 
FoRthe nine months foodstuff imports 
amounted to $1,106,624,000, compared 
with $999,972,000 last year, and ex- 
ports $1,534,.965,000, compared with 
$1,651,444,000 in 1920. 

Imports of manufactures in March 
totaled $87,038,000, compared with 
$152,835,000 in 1920, exports $190,263.,- 
000, compared with $389,801,000 the 
previous year. For the nine months 
imports aggregated $1,049,508,000, 
tompared with $1.091,876,000 last year, 
and exports $2,978,609,000, compared 
with $1,718,28000 in 1920. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Wed. Tues. Parity 
83.94 $3.94% 4.8868 
0758 07660 1930 
0771 1930 
1737 1930 
0490 1930 
3490 4020 
-0159% 22380 


893 one 
3175 4825 
0635 1930 
1393 1933 

2680 


2345 
2680 


1570 
18 2680 


Sterling 
Francs (French)... 
Francs (Belgian).. 


Guilders 

German markes 
Canadian dollar 
Argentine peso s 
Drachmas (Greek) 
Pesetas 

Swedigh kroner.... 
Norwegian kroner. 
Danish kroner 


STEEL MILLS TO RESUME 


SHARON, Pennsylvania—Five hun- 
dred men will return to work Sunday 
night at the sheet mill of the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company at 
Farrell when it will resume operations 
after a shut down of three weeks. Or- 
ders have been received here to start 
six of the eight mills. No. 1 and No. 5 
will remain idle on account of repairs. 
The mills will work all next week. 
Sixteen hot mills at the mill of the 
same company in Farrell also will re- 
sume Sunday, affecting 1000 men. 


ST. LOUIS BUSINESS REPORT 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri—An approxi- 
mate total of $1,500,000.000 of business 
was done in St. Louis in 1920, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange. Dry goods 
and shoes were the principal com- 
i modities, 


* 
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ties — Big Grain 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News. Office 
OTTAWA, Ontario—The stokk mar- 
ket ia finding a new level following 
the marked. disturbance of the last 


week which, in the case of Riordon 


common, carried down the price from 
107 to 33 within a few days. New 


financial arrangements are being made 


which are said to be adequate to meet 
immediate requirements. While the 
break was more violent than had been 
expected, still a continuance of marked 
deflation hag been looked for by th 
who have followed conditions closely. 
Unquestionably some of the pulp and 
paper companies have misjudged the 
market, and having counted on a con- 
tinuance of the strong demand for 
their products, that was a feature of 
a year ago, they started upon a policy 
of wide extensions, which, at prevail- 
ing high money rates, were extremely 
costly, and which the reduced demand 
has shown to be unwarranted. Never- 
theless the general condition of the 
Canadian pulp and paper industry is 
sound and will remain so if a judicious 
policy is pursued. : 

These developments indicate that 
continued deflation may de expected. 
Some distance must still be traversed 
before the bottom, either in the value 
of stocks, or in the price of com- 
modities, ig reached. Some farm 
products are getting back to the prices 
that prevailed in 1915 and 1916, but as 
much cannot be said for the commodi- 
ties that the farmer has to buy. It 
may, however, be said that the index 
of. wholesale prices in March was 
263.1, or nine points below the figure 
for February and 80 points below that 
for March of last year. The average 
cost of a list of 29 staple fobds in 60 
Canadian cities at the beginning of 
March was $13.33, compared with 
$15.98 for March, 1920. 


Effects of Freight Rates 


Evidence accumulates of the injuri- 
ous effects of the high freight rates 
on traffic between the east and west. 
In respect to certain classifications a 
reduction of approximately 20 per 
cent came into effect on the 20th 
between competitive points in British 
Columbia and the east. This will help 
the lumber trade appreciably. Western 
farmers complain bitterly of the high 
rates. 

In an effort to beat out the Young 
emergency tariff bill a heavy move- 
ment of grain and cattle to the United 
States has been on during the last 
two weeks. Within the 10 days follow- 
ing the opening of navigation on 
April 10, 34 large grain carriers 
moved out of Thunder Bay loaded 
with 5,500,000 bushels of wheat, 
2,500,600 bushels of oats and 1,250,000 
bushels of other grain. Notwithstand- 
ing this heavy shipment, elevators 
throughout the west are still loaded 
to capacity. Latest reports show that 
at the head of the Lakes there were 
20,224,000 bushels of wheat, 15,599,880 
bushels of oats, 3,407,000 bushels of 
barley and 1,917,000 bushels of flax. 
This is over twice the quantity there 
at this time last year. As an indica- 
tion of the volume of grain still to 
come out it may be said that of the 
600,000,000 bushels estimated to have 
been grown in the west last year only 
25 per cent has been shipped. 

The statement recently made by 
Premier Meighen in Parliament on the 
reasons for the government’s action in 
respect to the Grand Trunk Railway 
has had a good effect, having done 
much to dispel the impression dissem- 
inated in some quarters that the gov- 
ernment has not dealt fairly with the 
company. British financial comment 
is much more reasonable, some writers 
even saying that the shareholders 
would be well advised in accepting the 
government’s proposals, and it is 
practically certain that this will be 
done. 


Little Strike Prospect 

With the posstble exception of a 
strike on the part of union employees 
in the pulp and paper mills, it is un- 
likely that serious Labor troubles will 
develop on May 1 in this country. 
The Canadian General Zlectrie 
Company is increasing its capitaliza- 
tion up to $20,000,000, the increase 
with respect to the common being 
from $9,000,000 to $18,000,000, there 
being also ‘$2,000,000 preferred. The 
company is busy, there being a strong 
demand for electrical equipment. 

Promoters of new financial institu- 
tions are learning that present condi- 
tions are not favorable to their oper- 
ations, those behind the Great West 
Bank of Canada a new institution 
which received a charter last year, 
having applied for an extension of 
time in order to complete their pre- 
liminary work. 

The Dominion Government has had 
no trouble in disposing of the $19,729.,- 
250 of taxable Victory bonds left on its 
hands by the Marketing Committee 
when it went out of business. When 
distribution began the 1934s were 
quoted at 95% and interest, and on 
February 22, when the distribution 
ended, the quotation remained un- 
changed. 

Agents of the Soviet Government 
have been trying to interest the federal 
authorities in trade with Russia, and 
it is now announced that Krassin, who 
conducted the negotiations with the 
British Government, is to visit Canada 
this summer. | 


CAPITAL INCREASED 
DOVER, Delaware—The Perfection 
Tire Rubber Company of Iowa has 
certified that it has increased its capi- 
tal from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 


ovement | 


“OIL IN SHIPPING 
Sir Joseph Maclay Predicts Great 
Developments in the Use of 
This Fuel as Motive Power 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England — Sir Joseph 
Maclay, speaking recently at the an- 
nual meeting of the members of the 


British Institute of Marine Engineers 
upon his election to tha presidential 
chair, said he believed we were far 
from the end of discovery in connec- 
tion with ships and engines and that 
in coming years there would be great 
developments. Without them the out- 
look would indeed be gloomy. It was 
in times of depression that genius and 
ability came to the front. 

He himself was a believer in the 
Diesel engine, which he was certain 
would do far more for marine en- 
gineering than they realized. In this 
connection the speaker referred to the 
case of a 12-knot ship which recently 
went out to the East and home again 
on an oil consumption of 20 tons per 
day as compared with 80 tons per day 
of coal under like conditions. There 
was, he declared, a great future for oil 
in connection with shipping. 


AMERICAN TRADERS 
IN FRANCE. WARNED 


By especial correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


PARIS. France—An important warn- 
ing to traders in America who have 
occasion to send parcels to France has 
been issued by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris. Owing to the 
severity of the French customs laws, 
the whole matter was referred to a 
committee which at the -last meeting 
presented a report. In this report 
epecial notice was given to the pre- 


vailing neglect of American business 


DISCUSSES CREDITS 
* 

United States Official Tells 
Louisiana Bankers Prospects 
Are Encouraging and Gov- 
ernment Will Lend Support 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 


NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—The 
policy of the federal government of 
“extending through our financial in- 
strumentalities every encouragement 
to the producer,” and according him 
“the fullest crdit and the broadest sup- 
port through individual banks,” was 
announced by D. R. Crissinger, comp- 
troller of the currency of the United 
States, in an address before the 
Louisiana State Bankers Association 
here. Mr. Crissinger said, in part: 

“For two reasons, the country’s 
prosperity is bound up in the execu- 
tion of such a policy: “First, this 
céuntry, as a domestic problem, must 
keep going its farms, mines, mills and 
all the machinry of production; and 
it must help the people of the United 
Stateg to buy these products. 

“Second, in foreign trade, the 
world’s markets cannot longer post- 
pone the buying of their necessities 
from the United States, and, therefore, 
the foreign demand for American com- 
modities again is almost ready to 
make itself felt. The world’s shelves 
and warehouses are just about de- 
nuded of those goods which represent 
our great agricultural industry. 


Cotton Demand Certain 


“Consumers have been more or less 


‘on an enforced strike, but they must 


come back into the market, and al- 
ready they are doing so. The contin- 
uance of the world’s great and in- 
creasing demand for cotton is just as 
certain as the continuation of civili- 
zation itself. Those who are vested 


men to observe the rules when sending with some measure of authority to 


articles subject to duties by post. 


| guide the broader fisancial policies of 


The American Chamber of Com- this country have à fairly accurate 


merce is particularly active. 
cently organized a branch at Havre | 
to deal with business arising at that 


1 


port. The Paris Chamber is the only 


Chamber in France, and the Havre or- determined 


It re- conception of the vital necessity of 


encouraging and sustaining the pro- 
duction of our cotton crop and of every 
other agricultural staple. They are 
that, in behalf of Ameri- 


ganization should rather be regarded can industry, there shall be exerted 


as a committee acting for the con- 
venience of the Paris members. A 
considerable number of new members 
have lately been registered. 


NEW YORK MARKET 
GENERALLY LOWER 


NEW YORK, New York—Stocks 
were under pressure during the 
greater part of yesterday’s session, 
the adverse quarterly statement of the 
United States Steel Corporation invit- 
ing an extension of the short interest. 
With few exceptions the list closed 
lower. The market sold off quite gen- 
erally on announcement of the cut_in 
the Pennsylvania dividend, that stock 
declining 2 points. Bethlehem Steel 
lost 3% points, and Crucible went 
down 2%, and Republic declined 2%. 
General Asphalt, Sears Roebuck, and 
United Fruit were the leaders among 
the buoyant stécks. Call money was 
steady at 6% per cent. Sales totaled 
870,200 shares. \ 

The close was somewhat easier: 
Steel 83, off 2; General Asphalt 70%, 
up 2%; Pennsylvania 34, off 136; Mex- 
ican Petroleum 150 ½, off 3%; Stude- 
baker 86%, off 5%. 


CHICAGO MARKETS 


CHICAGO, IIIinois— Wheat prices 
were weaker yesterday, despite 
strength at the opening, and closed 
slightly lower, with May at 1.25% and 
July at 1.06. Corn also declined 


slightly, May closing at 59, July at 


615g, and September at 64%. Hogs 
were 10 to 15 points higher. Scattered 
selling had a bearish influence on pro- 
visions. May barley 60%, July barley 
6044, May pork 15.75, July pork 16.00, 
May lard 9.52, July lard 9.92, Septem- 
ber lard 10.30, May ribe 9.20, July ribs 
9.52, September ribs 9.85. 


MARKET AVERAGES 
NEW YORK, New York—Daily av- 
erages in the stock market are as 


follows: 


Changes 
from 
prev day Year ago 


20 industrials . 


20 coppers .... 


—— — 


BURLINGTON BONDS GO w ELL 


NEW YORK, New York—Initial re-| 


sponses to the offering of $230,000,000 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern joint 
15-year 6 per cent convertible gold 


| whatever power and influence may be 


necessary to bring this vital industry 
back to a basis of assured prosperity. 

“I do not want to be understood as 
suggesting that government aid can be 
relied upon to do the things that 
private enterprise, thrift, and effort 
must do; but I am willing that you 
should very definitely understand that 
every possible support and encourage- 
ment, consistent with sanity and 
soundness, based on the consolidated 
credit and authority of American 
business, and the United States Gov- 
ernment, will be held out in this time 
of trial and stress. The national 
credit reservoir is in excellent condi- 
tion, and the world's business in gen- 
eral is improving. 


Conditions Abroad 


“From the best-informed sources 
abroad come assurances that condi- 
tions there are improving; that the 
outlook for increasing trade with the 
United States is decidedly hopeful; 
that requirements for our materials 
are such that their satisfaction can- 
not be much longer postponed, if 
measures can be devised to enable the 
business to be carried on. At this 
point, again, I can give assurance that 
the utmost support will be given by 
the government’s financial authorities 
to every effort at the extension of 
credits whereby foreign trade may be 
developed. Of government credits and 
money we have given all that can 
be permitted in safety; hereafter, the 
task must be handled through the due 
and regular processes of commercial. 
transactions, of those transactions 
which represent the unceasing flow of 
supplies, and the constant, if at times 
postponed, liquidations of accounts. 
There can be no more consideration of 
vast blocks of credit, to be expended, 
perhaps, in purchases which repre- 
sent the least prospect for early 
liquidation. The streams of interna- 
tional exchanges must be clarified and 
investigated. Within the limits which 
prudence dictates, the financial and 
economic system of this country must 
and will be encouraged to open new 
markets, to encourage new demands, 
and to sustain enterprise wherever it 
gives satisfactory promise of success- 
ful performance. 

CHAIN FORGING PRICE CUT 

PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania — The 
United States Chain Forging Company 
is preparing an announcement reduc- 
ing prices on its products from $10 to 
$30 a ton. 


— 
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E-BONDS 


The Safe Alternative 


The fact that first mortgage securities 
are a great form of investment does not 


mean that all are uniformly good. 


If 


you want an absolute guarantee of 
interest and principal, a safe alternative 
is 6% Prudence-Bonds. 


Let us send you a boohlet 
No. Z-/55, on the subject, 


‘Realty Associates Investment Corporation 


31 Naseau Sereet, New Tork 
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Dr. 18 Is Made 1 


. Phil- 


\ of Advisory Board Which Will 
Be in Charge of Basketball 


PRINCETON, New Jersey — The 
Princeton University Board of Ath- 
letic Control has taken a new step in 
the ration of minor sports in 
the university with the appointment 
of a graduate advisory committee to 
take charge of basketball. Basketball 
is one of the most popular forms of 
athletics at Princeton and the game is 
the first minor sport to win the rec- 
ognition of having a graduate commit- 
tee appointed to take charge of its 
interests, similar to the management 
of the major sports of football, base- 
ball, track and crew. 

Dr. J. E. Raycroft, in charge of the 
physical education department in the 
university and former head of the 
Intercollegiate Basketball League, will 
be tha chairman of the basketball 
committee. The other members are A. 
Devereaux 12, J. N. Hynson 20, C. W. 
McGraw 19, J. B. McTigue 186, and 
H. H. Salmon 15. All of these men 
except McGraw were active in basket- 
ball during their undergraduate days. 
McGraw did not win his insignia in 
basketball but secured fame as cap- 
tain of the 1919 football eleven. 

As in the case of the major sport 
committee, the basketball advisory 
committee will have charge of the gen- 
eral policy of the court game and will 
take care of the securing of a new 
coach. 


WASHINGTON. LEADS 
‘AMERICAN STANDING 


AMERICAN LEAGUE = tae 


New York 22 5 
St. Louis „ „„%%„%„ „ „„ %%% „„% „665 5 


„„ 4 
238 ä 3*3*2*****ũ:rn 
Detroit 


RESULTS WEDNESDAY 


Detroit 6, Cleveland 2. 
Washington 5, New York 3. 
Philadelphia at Boston (postponed) 
Chicago at St. Louis (postponed) 
GAMES TODAY 
Philadelphia at Boston 
Washington at New York . 
St. Louis at Chicago 
Detroit at Cleveland 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON. Massachusetts—Only two 
games were played in the American 
Baseball League yesterday, the Phila- 
delphia at Boston and Chicago at St. 
Louis games were postponed. Wash- 
ington now leads the American League 
standing. New York lost her fifth 
consecutive game to Washington by 5 
to 3. R. J. Shawkey pitched his first 


1| game of the season for New York and 


held the Senators to seven hits. He 


was replaced in the ninth inning by 


Carl Mays. The Detroit Tigers tied 
the score in the ninth inning with 
Cleveland, bit, after playing the extra 


jinning, the Tigers scored three more 


runs and thus ran out victors over 
Cleveland by 5 to 2. 


WASHINGTON IS WINNER 
NEW YORK, New York—The New 
York Highlanders dropped their fifth 
consecutive game, losing to Washing- 
ton again yesterday. in the ninth 
inning, 5 to 3. R. J. Shawkey started 
his first game of the season as a 
pitcher and held the Senators to 
seven hits before he was replaced by 
Carl Mays in the ninth inning. The 


Batteri Mogridge and Ghar- 
rity; Shawkey, Mays and Schang. Um- 
pires—Connolly and Moriarity. 


DETROIT BEATS CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — The Detroit 
Tigers after tying the score in the 
ninth inning yesterday e through 
with three more runs in the tenth 
inning and won, 5 to 2. The score by 


_ BASEBALL GAME CALLED OFF 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SEATTLE, Washington— The Uni- 


Montana Wesleyan, Helena 


Baird 23 ot the State University team 


"Title for the Fel Time in & 

History by Defeating the 

N State College Five 
sh e e 


MONTANA INTERCOLLEGIATE 
BASKETBALL STANDING 
College— Ger Lost P. C. 
State University, Missoula.. 1 806 
State College, Bozeman 82 667 
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PITTSBURGH LEADS 
NATIONAL STANDING 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 


.333 
167 | St. 


Samana ™ 


RESULTS WEDNESDAY 


Brooklyn 5. New York 4 
Boston 5, Philadelphia 2 
Cincinati 2, Chicago 1 
Pittsburgh 7, St. Louis 4 
GAMES TODAY 


Boston at Philadelphia 
New York at Brooklyn 
Pittsburgh at St. Louis 
Chicago at Cincinnati 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor: 
from 't Western News Office 

MISSOULA, Montana—Defeating the 
Montana State College basketball 
quintet in three games out of four in 
the annual title series, the Montana 
State University team of Missoula won 
the Montana intercollegiate title for 
the second time in the history of the 
sport in this State. The previous oc- 
casion when the State University 
proved supreme was in 1918. 

The last two contests of the title 
series were played at Missoula, the 
State University winning the first by a 
wide margin, 36 to 26, and taking the 
second and last, 23 to 19, by playing 
a desperate rally in the closing min- 
utes of play, after their opponents had 
led throughout the game. In the first 
two games of the series, played at 
Bozeman, Montana, State College won 
the opener, 19 to 18, while State Uni- 
versity overwhelmed the home quintet 
in the second game, 20 to 5, allowing 
their opponents but two field goals. 


‘William Larkin ‘21, playing his 
fourth and last year as forward for 
the State University, proved the star 
scorer in the title series with the State 
College, counting a total of 33 points, 
8 field goals and 17 free throws. Capt. 
Arthur Jergenson. 22 of the State Col- 
lege, veteran forward, was second 
high scorer for the series with 27 
points, counting 6 field’ goals and 15 
free throws. R. McCarren 23, at for- 
ward for the State College, scored 19 
points. H. F. Adams 21 and L. C. Hig- 
bee 21. both of the State University 
quintet, each tossed 9 field goals, while 
L. Whitney 23 of the State College 
scored 17 points on 8 field goals and 
1 free throw. Ronald Ahern 22 and 
Oscar Levin 23 of the State Univer- 
sity each counted 6 field goals, while 
Bruce Hollister 22 of the State Col- 
lege made 3. The excellent guarding 
of Capt. S. E. Sullivan 22 and Harold 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Eight 
teams played in the National Baseball 
League yesterday. G. H. Ruth has a 
rival this season in George Kelly, who 
equaled the season’s home run record 
yesterday, when he hit his fifth over 
the right field fence in the sixth in- 
ning of the Brooklyn and New York 
game. The Champions made a rally 
in the ninth inning and thus defeated 
New York by 5 to 4. Both teams made 
12 hits during the game. St. Louis 
used five pitchers and two catchers 
against Pittsburgh, but failed to win, 
the score standing 7 to 4 at the end 
of the game. Although the Cincinnati 
Reds were outhit by five, they won a 
close game from Chicago by 2 to 1. 
Both of Cincinnati’s runs were made 
in the first inning. Boston outhit the 
Philadelphians and won by 5 to 2. The 
Braves made four of their five runs in 
the seventh inning. 


BOSTON BRAVES WIN 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
The Boston Braves outhit the Phila- 
delphians today and won, 5 to 2. Four 
of the five runs were bunched in the 
seventh inning. The score by innings: 
789—-RHE 
400—5 9 2 
Philadelphia 0 91 0— 2 9 2 

Batterſes— Watson and O' Neil; Causey 
and Brugg. Umpires— Brennan and 
Ernslie. 


CINCINNATI WINS, 2 TO 1 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—The Cincin- 
nati Reds won from Chicago yester- 
day, 2 to 1, despite the fact that they 
were able to find Hanson, Chicago 
pitcher, for more than four hits. Both 
fof the Reds’ runs were made in the 
first inning. The score by innings: 

Innings— 123456789-RUHE 
Cincinnati ....20000000x—2 4 1 
Chicago 0 0 0100 0 0 0— 1 9 1 

Batteries— Marquard and Wingo: Han- 
— 4 —5 O Farrell. Umpires—Quigley and 


PITTSBURGH IS WINNER 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Five errors by 
St. Louis contributed to the loss of 
yesterday's game to Pittsburgh, 7 to 4. 
Five pitchers and two catchers were 
used by St. Louis. The score by 
innings: 


Innings— 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 

Batteries—Hamilton, Zinn and Schmidt: 
Goodwin, May, Walker, Sherdel. North 
and Clemons, Dilhoefer. Umpires—Rigler 
and Moran. \ 


BROOKLYN WINS, 5 to 4 

BROOKLYN, New York—Brooklyn’'s 
ninth inning rally defeated the New 
York Giants 5 to 4 in yesterday’s 
game. George Kelly equaled the sea- 
son's home run record set by G. H. 
Ruth when he drove his fifth circuit 
hit over the right field fence in the 
sixth inning. The score by innings: 

Innings— 123468678 9— RH E 
Brooklyn 511000002 0 2— 5 12 2 
New York .000002110—412 6 

Batteries—Mitchell, Mamaux and Miller; 
Barnes and Snyder. Umpires—Hart and 
McCormick. 


‘OXFORD LADIES’ TEAM WINS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

RICHMOND, England—Oxford Uni- 
versity ladies defeated the Cambridge 
University ladies’ hockey eleven by 
5 goals to 0 here recently. Each side 
included six players who had figured 
in the corresponding fixture last year, 
and the game was contested at a great 
pace from start to finish. In stickwork 
and dash the teams were about equal, 
but Oxford owed its win to two things, 
superior combined play and a pair of 
remarkably fast and reliable fullbacks. 
The latter, Miss Gregory and Miss K. 
Paterson, proved an impenetrable de- 
fense, and their speed enabled them to 
assist their forwards without giving 
the opposing vanguard too much 
scope. Miss Paterson, who captained 
the Oxford side, was quite the best 
player in the field, her ciean hitting 
and skillful, determined tackling being 
largely accountable for the victory of 
her side. 


Two GAMES POSTPONED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

e from its Western News Office 
COLUMBIA, Missouri—The baseball 
games between the University of Mis- 
souri and Washington University’ that 
were to have been played Tuesday 
and Wednesday were postponed. The 
postponement may result in a big ad- 
vantage to Washington since several 
of Missouri’s best players may fail to 
return to the university for the spring 


23456 
0 0 0 10 
10000 


was the main factor in keeping the 
State College score so low. 

The State University champions 
scored two vietories over the State 
School of Mines, of Butte, by the 
scores of 24 to 15 and 36 to 15. In 
neither game were the champions 
hard pressed and led all the way, The 
State College of Bozeman won four 
consecutive games from the School 
of Mines, the first two by a close score, 
the third 33 to 21, and the last by a 
closing rally, 21 to 17. 

The State University also scored 
two victories over Mt. St. Charles Col- 
lege of Helena, which last season 
proved a prominent contender in bas- 
ketball circles. The scores were 41 
to 9 and 54 to 19 in favor of the univer- 
sity., The university did not play Mon- 
tana Wesleyan University of Helena, 
the last in the state conference, who 
proved easy for the other teams, losing 
to the State College, the State School 
of Mines, Billings Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and Mt. St. Charles College. The 
State University quintet scored 252 
points during the season against 127 
for its opponents. The State College 
made a unique record, scoring exactly 
175 points, the same number which 
its opponents made against it. 

An all-star team for Montana inter- 
collegiate circles is a rather difficult 
proposition to pick, though it is ad- 
mitted that W. E. Larkin 21 of the 
State University and Arthur Jorgen- 
son 22 of the State College rank first 
as forwards, the former because of 
his brilliant floor work and long-dis- 
tance shooting, the latter because of 
his unerring accuracy from the foul 
line and under the basket. Both are 
veterans of the game and well-versed 
in every turn and quirk of court pas- 
time. H. F. Adams 21 of the State 
University has the edge over L. Whit- 
ney 23 of the State: College at center. 
Harold Baird 23 of the State Uni- 
versity is easily the best guard in the 
State, while the other position is be- 
tween Bruce Hollister 22 of the State 
College and Stephen Sullivan 22 of 
the State University. 

In its games with Northwestern 
Conference teams the State Univer- 
sity squad was not as successful as 
with state teams, securing an even 
break with Whitman University in a 
four-game series, losing to Idaho, and 
being defeated by Washington State 
College, 28 to 24. The State College 
team played but two games outside 
of the State, losing both to the Utah 
Agricultura! College. 

The State University team was 
coached by B. W. Bierman (Minne- 
sota); the State College by D. V. 
Graves (Missour!); the State School 
of Mines by C. B. Pittser (Colorado 
Mines); Mt. St. Charles by William 
Nuhr (State College): Montana Wes- 
leyan by A. C. Lemon (Morningside). 


PRINCETON SOCCER PRACTICE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

PRINCETON, New Jersey — The 
Princeton University soccer football 
team that was runnerup in the inter- term, which opens tomorrow. 
collegiate league last fall, have begun 
spring practice under Coach Nies, and| EVERTON AND TOTTENHAM DRAW 
Capt. W. B. Melivain Jr. 22. Five s ble to The Christian Science 
regulars from last year’s team re- onitor from its News Office 
ported, besides all of the undefeated; LIVERPOOL, England (Wednesday) 
yearling team. Coach Nies expects to|—In the First Division of the English 
use severùl of the first-year men in Association Football League today. 
the practice games this spring so that | Everton and Tottenham drew, 0 to b. 


K. Engle 22. tb. i. M. Fisher in g. 


„ vised by the Labor 


.| Young people 
| Pupils 7,238 


110,000 spectators. 


Filty Thousand Expected to Take . 
Furt in Workers Olympiad to 


Be Held at Prague in June 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PRAGUE, ‘Tzecho-Slovakia — Fifty 


thousand entries, have been received 


for. the Workers’ Olympiad, a gym- 
nastic festival organi and super- 
ies of Tzecho- 
Slovakia, which will be held at Prague 
in June. The displays will be the 
result of efforts by the Working Men's 
Physical Educational Association, and 
will be the first public performance 
promoted by this body on so large a 
scale. They are expected to be at- 
tended by all societies affiliated to 
that .mentioned above. The large 
number of entries, includes both male 
and female competitors, and the time 
during which the festival is held will 
be devoted to a national vacation. 

There are two great physical edu- 
cational centers in Tzeoho-Slovakia. 
One is the “Sokol” Association, the 
membership of which is derived from 
people belonging rather to the middle 
than the artisan clases. The member- 
ship of the other consists, as the name 
implies, nearly exclusively of the 
workers and members of the Labor 
Party, although it is open to all who 
are in agreement with its ideas. The 
first one was founded 60 years ago, 
the second one 25 years ago. 

The Working Men's Association 
owes its successful development to 
the solidarity which exists within the 
ranks of each organization. These 
organizations, the total number of 
which at the end of 1919 was 1088, in- 
clude men and women, and are di- 
vided, according to the age of the 
members, into three sections. The 
first comprises adults, the second 
young people from 14 to 18 years, and 
the third is for those under 14. In 
1903 the association had enly 1800 
members, while in 1913 there were 542 
branches with 34.000 members. Since 
1918, when the independence of 
Tzecho-Slovakia was established, 
these organizations have made very 
considerable progress, having by the 
end of 1919, as mentioned, increased 
to 1088 with a membership of no less 
than 154,471. 

The great number of organized lec- 
tures is the best testimony to the im- 
portance of these organizations from 
the educational point of view. Thus 
in 1919 were organized 3301 educa- 
tional lectures, 6504 public debates 
and 8550 short speeches in the course 
of the gymnastic. exercises. The as- 
sociation owns several hundred libra- 
ries, the number of books in which is 
55,000. Further, one fortnightly and 
two monthly newspapers are pub- 
lished for the members. The gymnas- 
tic festival known as the Workers’ 
Olympiad will be officially inaugurated 
on June 12. The chief displays, how- 
ever, yill be held between June 26 
and 29. The first two weeks will be 
devoted to the pupils, while the adult 
gymnasts, both men and women, will 
give their displays toward the end. 
The exercises will consist of drill 
and also display on apparatus. The 
number of persons who will take part 
in the drill exercises is as follows: 

Men Women 
7.560 
6.259 
8.187 


Adults 


The site upon which the celebrations 
will be held has an area of 140,000 
square yards, and can accommodate 
11,000 performers at the same time. 
The grand stands and seats will hold 
It is evident that 
the expenses im connection with these 
festivals will be enormous, and indeed 
they are estimated at about 3,000,000 
crowns. The preparations for these 
celebrations occupied about two years: 
In 1920 several committees were 
elected to deal with details of build- 
ing, publicity, communications, food, 
finance, and management, and it will 
be their object to make this great fes- 
tivity a success. 


FRANCE TO APPLY FOR 
1924 OLYMPIC GAMES 


PARIS, France—In furtherance of 
the movement to secure the award of 
the Olympic Games of 1924 for this 
city, the Paris Municipal Council 
yesterday gave audience to the French 
Olympic committee. President le 
Corbeiller of the council assured the 
Olympic committee of all the moral 
and financial support, practicable, and 
announced that the city will give a 
free grant of the site for the erection 
of a proper stadium, plans for which 
have already been completed and sub- 
mitted. 

Several sites for such a stadium 
are now under consideration. The 
application for the award of the 1924 
Olympic Games to France will be 
submitted to the International Olympic 
Committee, which meets at Lausanne 
on June 2, and the award made by 
ae body will be final. 


WASHINGTON TAKES 
ITS THIRD GAME 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SEATTLE, Washington—University 
of Washington won its third strafxht 
baseball game Tuesday, defeating the 
Oregon Agricultural College team, 
8 to 3 in a game of errors, heavy hit- 
ting and one home run. 

Roscoe Torrance, Washington's 
second baseman and first man up at 
bat, doubled to left and scored when 
the fielder missed the ball. With one 
man on base in the first, Gordon 
McMahon made a hit over center that 
scored both the other runner and 
himself. 

B. G. Babb 22 was then replaced in 
the box by B. E. Hughes 21 who fin- 


accounted for its third and last score. 
Torrance, Leonard, J. T. Marriott 
and J. N. Maloney, all of Washington, 
each made two bases. Whitney Gill 
made a two-base hit for the Oregon 
Aricultural College. Leonard struck 
out three, Hughes four. The score by 
innings: 
Innings— 12345 
Washington.. 3003 2 
Oregon Aggies 0 0 0 0 2 
Batteries—Leonard and 
Hughes and — 


SIMMS LEADING 
BY EIGHT GOALS 


Whitworth and Rawlings Share 
Second Position in the Third 
Division of Football League 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England— The outstanding 
feature as regards goal scoring in the 
third division of the English Associa- 
tion Football League on April 2 was 


Maloney ; Babb, 


George Whitworth’s performance of 


scoring 4 goals for Northampton 
against Brentford. This ‘brought his 
total to 21, equal to that of W. E. 
Rawlings of Southampton. These two 
players thus jointly occupied second 
position, behind Ernest Simms of 
Luton Town, whose unenhanced total 
stood at 29. Another most consistent 
performer, J. Edmondson of Swansea 
Town, succeeded in advancing his total 
to 20 by virtue of a couple of goals 
against Millwall, and he consequently 
drew level with Francis Hoddinott of 
Watford, who failed to increase his 
score. W. J. Smith, obtaining one of 
Queens Park Rangers’ goals against 
Newport County, went above John 
Doran of Brighton and Hove Albion, 
and J. Conner of the Crystal Palace. 
Whitworth and Edmondson were the 
only players who succeeded in scoring 
more than one goal during the atter- 
noon of April 2. The list: 

Player and club— Goals 
Ernest Simms, Luton Town........+-.-. 
W. E. Rawlings, Southampton 
George Whitworth, Northampton 
Francis Hoddinott, Wat for dg 
J. Edmondson. Swansea TO 
W. J. Smith, Queens Park Rangers 
John Doran, Brighton & Hove Albion. 

J. Conner. Crystal Palace 

H. J. Fleming. Swindon Town 

H. E. King, Brent for dg. 0 
C. W. Bailey. Reading 

J. Birch, Queens Park Rangers 

A. S. Leigh, Bristol Rovers 
James Moore, Southampton 

J. Walker, Merthyr Town 

J. Gregory, Queens Park Rangers 

A. A. Dominy, Southampton 

William Batty, Swindon Town 
Willliam Lockett, 

Beale, Merthyr Town 

Frank Stringfellow, Portsmouth 
George Travers, Norwich City 

Peter Ronald, Watford 

E. Smith, Crystal Palace 

Alan Mathieson, Luton n N bie 


FERGUSON STILL 
LEADS SCORERS 


Arthur Lochhead Makes Four 
Goals in Scottish League Game 
and Has 11 to His Credit 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


EDINBURGH, Scotland—There was 
very little change in the placings of 
the leading goal scorers in the Scottish 
Association Football League on April 
2. The star goal scorers, indeed, were 
very quiet on that date. The out- 
standing feature of the day’s play, 
apart from the facts that the Rangers 
could only draw with Greenock Morton 
at Greenock—earlier in the week they 
had also dropped a point to the 
Queen’s Park—and that the Celtic did 
no better than draw on their own 
ground with Dumbarton, was the 
scoring of 6 goals by the Heart of 
Midlothian club against Clyde at Edin- 
burgh. Of, these 6 Arthur Lochhead, 
who did not come into the side until 
the latter part of the season, obtained 
4, and that enabled him to raise his 
total into double figures. Another 
player to reach that stage was Patrick 
Gallagher of the Celtic. John Bell, 
Dundee, and Duncan Walker, Dum- 
barton, each scored a goal, which 
raised them to the 20 mark. The list: 


Player and club— Goals 
Hugh Ferguson, Motherwell 
William Henderson, Airdrieonians 
T. B. Melnally. Celtic 
Andrew Cunningham, Glasgow Rangers 
George French, Greenock Morton 
George Henderson, Glasgow Rangers.. 2 
J. R. Smith, Kilmarnock 2 
Joseph Cassidy, Partick Thistle 
— d h§§Ä§Ü˙”ꝗ—¹—«;Äẽ? dace tes 
Duncan Walker, Dumbarton 
William Reid, Albion Rovers 
Frank Welker, Third Lanark 
Thomas Cairns, Glasgow Rangers 
Fletcher Welsh, Third Lanark 
F. J. Forbes, Heart of Midlothian 
Alexander Archibald, Glasgow Rangers 15 
D. L. Anderson, Hibernians 5 
J. J. Quinn, Ayr United 
George Waite, Clydebank 
Charles Duncan, Clyde 
Harry Paton, Clydebank 
Peter Fisher, Aberdeen 
Allan Brown, Clyde 
James Dunn, Hibernians 11 
Arthur Lochhéad, Heart of Midlothian 11 


CUTTING DEFEATS PRICE 
LONDON, England—c. S. Cutting, 
the United States court tennis player, 
defeated Captain Price of England, 
6—2, 6—1, 6—1, in the second round of 
the twenty-ninth annual amateur 


courts championship of England at the 


Queen's Club here yesterday. Cutting 
won by his aggressiveness, and tennis 
experts predicted after his victory that 
he would reach the finals. 


1 
TODAY AT 3.15 


Red Sox vs. Philadelphia 


Seats at Shuman’s, Phone Beach 1686 


TRINITY WINS 
"LEINSTER CUP 
Defeats University College of 
Dublin by 5 to O in Final of 
Rugby Football Competition 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


Ireland—The inter-varsity 


DUBLIN, 


| final. of the competition for the Leins- 


ter Rugby Football Cup, Trinity Col- 
lege versus University College (Dub- 
lin), won by the former, 5 to 0, on 
April 2 produced as good a game as 
has been seen at Lansdowne Road 


this season. University College, ap- 
pearing in senior ranks for the second 
year, made many friends by their 
sterling games in the earlier’ rounds 
of the competition, in the course of 
which they met and disposed of Old 
Belvedere, Wanderers and Clontarf, 
scoring in all 36 points to 3. Trinity 
successfully dealt with Monkston, 
Bective Rangers, and the Second 
Welch Regiment and collected 68 
points against 16 in the process. 

Play between the two varsities ruled 
very fast and open throughout. The 
Trinity players possessed a slight ad- 
vantage in the pack which enabled 
them to give their back divisions the 
greater share of the ball, and had it 
not been for the plucky defense of 
University the winnezs would have run 
up a very big score. As it was two 
strenuous “forties” terminated with 
but a single score, which came from 
a good individual dribble by J. V. 
Druten, J. G. Stewart adding the goal 
peints. On a couple of occasions Trin- 
ity almost scored on the right wing, 
when Denis Cussen had the defense 
beaten, but the ball bounced badly 
each time. University College, in 
addition to sound defensive work, did 
quite a fair share of attacking, and 
more than once came very near scor- 
ing. A very good side, lacking only in 
weight, the University men should 
prove a distinct acquisition to Irish 
football in years to come. 

Trinity College also carried off the 
‘Leinster Junior Rugby League final 
after a hard game with Blackrock 
College. The first half was scoreless, 
and midway through the second period 
Trinity scored an unconverted try 
which was just enough to give them a 
hardly merited win. 

Two games for the Metropolitan Cup 
were the chief attractions under the 
Association football code on April 2. 
The Shelbourne men were superior to 
St. James’ Gate all through, but 
faulty shooting was the cause of the 
narrowness of their win. A goal down 
at half-time, they got going properly 
in the second period, and, scoring 
twice, just snatched a. victory by 
2 goals to 1. The start of the other 
game, Bohemians vs. Jacob's, looked 
like à runaway victory for the former. 
The winners were a goal to the good 
within a very few minutes of the start. 
but later went all to pieces in front of 
goal. In fact, they appeared to be 
able to do everything but score. 
Jacob's defense stood the test well, 
and in one of their attacking move- 
ments Stephen Boyne put through the 
equalizer. Just on half-time the 
Bohemians went ahead again. The 
second half followed without further 
scoring, leaving the result at 2 to 1 
in favor of the Bohemians. 

Royal Hibernians and Naas qualified 
for the final of the Mill’s Hockey Cup, 
both at the expense of Railway Union 
teams. Against the Union’s second 
eleven Naas had a big advantage in 
experience and ran up the score of 7 
goals without reply. The other match 
was quite another story. Though not 
at full strength, the Hibernians opened 
the scoring and were 2 goals up at 
the‘interval. On resumption the Union 
attacked strongly and it was not long 
before the scores were level. There 
was nc change at full time, and an 
extra period was ordered. Even this 
failed to produce further score. More 
extra time was played and it was only 
at the close of this that Thomas 
Parslow finished a good run by scoring 
the winning goal, the final score thus 
reading 3 to 2 in favor of Royal 
Hibernians. 5 

MISS BLEIBTREY WELCOMED 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Australasian News Office 

SYDNEY, New South Wales—Miss 
Ethelda Bleibtrey, the United States 
champion woman swimmer, was re- 
cently welcomed at the Sydney Town 
Hall by the Lady Mayoress. Miss 
Bleibtrey said she hoped some of the 
Sydney women would visit New York, 
New York, when she would be de- 
lighted to reciprocate and show them 
around. 


QUEENS PARK WINS, 1 TO 0 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


EDINBURGH, Scotland (Wednes- 
day)—In the Scottish Association 
Football League Tuesday, Queens Park 
defeated Clyde, 1 to 0. 
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8 as an 
. the Government Railway 


t of The Christian 

Science Monitor 
KINGSTON, Jamaica—In his ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the 


Jamaica Imperial Association, A. W. 
Farquharson, the president, speaking 


lof the government ownership of the 


railway here, said that the line might 


not be well managed, and from time 


to time its methods might invite se- 
vere criticism, but government owner- 
ship was the greatest safeguard 
against monopoly in the island. In 
Central America large monopolies 
had secured control of the means of 
transport, and had the producer at 
their mercy. The time must never 
come in Jamaica when the railway 
belonged to a private company. : 

In dealing with the advisability of 
electrifying the line by employing the 
water power here, Mr. Farquharson 
pointed out that the present depend- 
ence on coal, which had to be imported 
from the United States, put difficul- 
ties in the way of railway ‘extension. 

The means of transportation today 
were at the mercy of a foreign coun- 
try, their fuel came from the United 
States, and they could not get away 
from the fact that indications were 
that the United. States would not be 
averse to making the West Indies a 
part of their overseas possessions. 
There were very few of them who 
would say that this was a desirable 
consummation. He hoped the day 
would never come when they -would 
have any friction between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, but should 
such a situation ever arise, where 
would Jamaica be? Without coal her 
transportation would cease, and they 
would be unable to move their crops 
which would have to be left to rot on 
the ground. The United States held in 
its hand a powerful weapon against 
this colony, a weapon against which 
it was absolutely helpless unless it 
could secure its own power for its 
transportation. 

He then referred to the report on 
electrification made by an expert from 
the Westinghouse Company (U. S. A.) 
showing a probable cost of £1,000,000. 
Another report from an English ex- 
pert, sent out by the government, put 
the cost in the neighborhood of 22, 
000,000. While he was British to the 
backbone, Mr. Farquharson continued, 
he realized that it was quite possible 


that in certain lines of industry |. 


foreign countries might do better work 
than thé Empire could. Though they 
understood that they should give all 
work possible to British manufactur- 
ers, there were times when it was de- 
sirable to depart from this. The 
"Westinghouse report had showed that 
the enterprise would give a return 
from 7% to 10 per cent on the cost of 
running the railway. 


d ANTI-VIVISECTION 


- LEGISLATION URGED 


Specially for The Christian Sclence Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Education 
and legislation are the two means to 
overcoming the present toleration, and 
even encouragement, of vivisection 
practices, declared Miss Frances 
Nevin speaking yesterday at a meeting 
of the New England Anti-Vivisection 
Society. She pointed out that the 
task lies in educating the young, the 
voter and public opinion “and then 
of its own volition the law of right 
will be found active in government, 
and the prohibition of the dissection 
of the helpless, living creature will 
be the result. 

“Politics is the science of govern- 
ment,” Miss Nevin asserted. “Politics 
is the activity of the law of right in 


| human affairs. It is the art of living 
| harmoniously with our neighbors, 


whether of the community or of the 


I nation. We hear a great deal about 


wien 
12171 
Pitney 


5 


: 


Americanization these days. This 
subject put into action means the mak- 
ing of good citizens of every one, not 
just those of foreign birth. Let us 
make Americanization synonymous 
with humanization. To humanize ia 
to render humane; to soften; to make 
gentle by overcoming cruelty and 
rudeness; to refine| or civilize. Let 
each citizen not only endeavor to as- 
similate the great principles of liber- 
ty, equality and but en- 
deavor to humanize each community 
with just and humane laws.” 


TOWNS OPPOSE DAYLIGHT SAVING 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
SPRINGFIELD, Massachusetts — 
Holding out against the state daylight 
N law, 10 agricultural communi- 


discussion. 
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dress in New York School Is| f 


1 has aroused considerable 
comment here among liberals. Mr. 
Holmes is well known. for his liberal 
views, which conservatives call Social- 
istic and radical. , 

J. A. H. Hopkins of the Committ 
of Forty-Hight points out that this 
instance deals not with a local prob- 
lem but with a national question of 
crucial significance. 

“The fundamental question in- 
volved,” he says, “deals with preserva- 
tion or destruction of our constitu- 
tional right of free speech of our public 
discussion, and the action of the board 
is interwoven with the widespread 


propaganda and well-laid plans which? 


aim at the control of all our avenues 
of expression, for the purpose of di- 


recting and censoring our educational | sige Dri 


system in a manner which will narrow 
t'e understanding of our growing 
generation of voters and will keep 
from them and from the public a 
knowledge of what is really going on. 

“The Committee of Forty-Eight is 
pledged to the preservation of all of 
our civ rights, which include the 
rights of free speech and peaceable 
‘assembly as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. 

A knowledge of the facts is es- 
sential to our proper education and to 
an intelligent discharge of our politi- 
cal duties. The Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties and the banking group 
which dictate their policies retain 
their control only through concealing 
of misrepresenting the situation. 
With our channels of information 
thrown wide open the American voter 
can be trusted to provide his own 
independent political channel of ex- 
pression. When this is not the case, 
he has no opportunity for intelligently 
discharging his, individual duties of 
citizenship. This is why so many fail 
to vote. This is also the reason why 
the powers that be wish to control our 
channels of information and suffocate 
all those who have the courage and 
ability to give to the public the knowl- 
edge of the real facts which they 
crave. 

“William C. McAndrews, associate 
superintendent of schools, is quoted 
as saying that Mr. Holmes does not 
stand for the same things as do the 
public schools. Mr. Holmes stands 
‘for thé preservation of our consti- 
tutional rights of free speech, free 
press, peaceable assembly and public 


“The action of the board should be 
emphatically condemned. Our school 
buildings and every other facility for 
public expression should be thrown 
open to all who have messages to 
deliver—the American public and it 
alone, should decide whether the -mes- 
becomes counselor. 


PROHIBITION IT 
HAWAII EFFECTIVE 


Record of Territonal Courts 
Cited in Answer to the Claim 
That Enforcement Has Failed 


— — — 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

HONOLULU, Hawati—When Repre- 
sentative Evan da Silva of Hawaii 
introduced in the territorial Legisla- 
ture recently a concurrent resolution 
memorializing Congress to legalize the 
manufacture and sale of ‘beer and 
light wines in the Islands, Ke stated, 
among other things, that prohibition 
has increased intoxication in the Ter- 
ritory. An investigation of local con- 
ditions now, and a comparison of 
them with those which existed prior 
to prohibition indicates that the 
representatives unsupported state 
ment does not square up with the 
facts. - 


11855 Blake St. 


eee eee: 
COUNTRY HOME or 


AUTO INN FOR SALE 


ron Cape Cod at West Barnstable on State High- 
situated. 10 acres we in — 


ed a og * steam 
stable suite for auto 
rs. Hodse well far- 

ie summer. home or road 
proposition, ata bargain. 


Address T. A. NORRIS 


vanensin 18000 te 
52 Se Mod! 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS FOR RENT 


rooms, kitchenette, 
River- 
. Phone Schuyler 877 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS WANTED 


WANTED in Brookline detached 
house of 10 or 12 rooms, must have 
billiard room, heated and lighted top 
floor and at least two bathrooms, 
would like single or double garage. 
Price not to exceed $100 per month. 
Will take fixe years lease. Address 
L-24, The Christian Science Monitor. 
Béston, 


__BOARD AND ROOMS WANTED _ 


WANTED—In private family, room, also room 
and board for 2 yr. old girl: mother employed 
during day. 0-17, 1458 McOermick Bildg., 
Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 


8 ; : 


CANADA 


| + \INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS 


A. . T AND CORSET SHOP 
2 (Sch Ar.) Kahn Bldg. 
“EXIDE”’ BATTERIES .. 
For and Electric Cars 
“MILB „ ELECTRICS 
The ideal electric car 
INDIANA BATTERY SERVICE o. 


MINNESOTA 


_| RORONTO, ONTARIO—Conttnucd _ 
GIBSON ELECTRICS 
_.. LIMITED 
McLaughlin Sales & 
Service Station 


Repairs to all makes of Cars. 
Phene North 7700 19 BLOOR Sr., EAST 


G. L. MacKAY 
: Ladies’ Costumier 
OUR TAILORED SUITS 


ARE EXCLUSIVE 


730 YONGE ST. 
. Cor. Charles gt. 


WE INVITS YOUR ACCOUNT 
‘ THE 
Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 

405 MARQUETTE AVENUE 

ted with the Northwestern National Bank 

When you think of Real state, Mortgages or 

1 f on write, 

: Realtor 


MICHIGAN 


GRAND RAPIDS 


. 


LOGANSPORT 
THE 


— 


Logansport Dye Works 


SATISFA RY WET 
: AND CLEANING 
As seh Street Phone 581 
3 CHAS. BE. RICHARDSON. Prop. 


JOHN MEHAFFIE 
SHEET METAL WORK 


217.219 Fifth Street 8 
The A. Grube Co. 


Logansport, Ind.— The Home of 


Wooltex Coats La Camille Corsets 
Wooltex Suits Van Raalte Silk Hose 
Wharton Chapeaux Gage Hats 


IOWA 


CEDAR RAPIDS 


iia | 


SHOES 


JAS. A. SNYDER, 208 24 


— — 


Avenue 


YOUNG lady. ._—— ~ grad., bookkeeper, ste- 
nographer, 98 business exper., desires sec’y 
position. N-30, 1458 McCormick Bidg., Chicago. 


COLORADO 
8 DENVER a 
The Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. 


ALL GRADES OF COAL 
Quality and Service” 
Phone Main 5000. 1010 Sixteenth St., DENVER 


HOFF-SCHROEDER 
A Large DENVER Cafeteria 


One of the Most Popular in the West 
1545 WELTON STREET TEL. MAIN 7407 


TURNER PRINTINGCOMPANY 


PRINTERS BINDERS AND STATIONERS 
1427 Glenarm Place Tel. Cha. 4912 


The Small Bros. Plumbing Co. 
Special attention given to repair work 
ONE MAIN 1169 

1444 Court Pl.. Denver, Colo. 


GOODHEART'S 


1 
j 


“We return all but the dirt” 
889 South Broadway Phone South 168 


Gigantic Cleaners & Tailors 
700 Colfax, DENVER. Phones York 499-5504 
We do better cleaning at moderate prices. 
THE WINDSOR FARM DAIRY 


“HONEST MILE FROM CLEAN COWS” 
DENVER, COLO. 


— — 


INDIANA 


Se HAMMOND Te 
POST GROCERY CO. 


52 WILLIAMS STREET 
QUALITY GROCERIES 


— 


__ INDIANAPOLIS 


Circle Flower Store 


An Indoor Garden 


45 MONUMENT PLACE 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Greene’s Flower Shop 


Successor to Hensley’s 
5'East Ohio Street Main 8712. New 21-402 


Whitney Corset Shop 
Corsets 


and Accessories 


. W. Cor. Meridian and Circle, Indianapolis 
IF IN NEED OF 

FANCY FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 
stop at one of the Tacoma Stands on the Market 
L.T.TACOMA J.TACOMA & SONS 


Stands: 
218-214 Midway 382 Vegetable Market 


* 


Intoxication in, Hawaii has de- 
creased at least 50 per cent under pro- 
hibition. Such intoxication as is ap- 


pearing is largely among members of 


the older generation, while the 
younger generation is growing up 
without knowledge of liquor, for the 
most part. These statements sum up 
the views of those who have been 
watching the situation in Hawaii with 
the greatest care since prohibition 
went into effect. They point to court 
records for substantiation. 

Here is how convictions for intoxi- 
cation stand for three years past, ac- 
cording to the report of Gov. Charles 
J. McCarthy: 1917, 651; 1918, 399; 
1919, 264. It is pointed out that the 
totals for 1919 and 1918, when added, 
make a total of 663, only 12 more con- 
victions for the two years‘ than the 
single year 1917 showed. 

This,.in the view of the prohibition 
advocates, represents the true situa- 
tion. Although the anti-prohibition 
forces declare that intoxication has 
been driven out of the saloons and into 
the streets and homes, those who be- 
lieve prohibition is proving successful 
say this contention is unproved. They 
point to the record showing fewer 
complaints and convictions as positive 


CITY MARKET HOUSE 


— — 


W. H. JOHNSON. & SON CO. 


HEATING 


VENTILATION 
_ 880 E. St. Joe st. M 8835 


103-107 NORTH 
INDIANAPOLIS 


remarkable, considering the difficul- 
ties. 

Home brewing and distilling is con- 
stantly on the decrease, it is stated. 
Proof of this is said to lie in the fact 
that never do the federal authorities 
arrest a “repeater.” Time after time 
Orientals and others arc arrested who 
have wholly clean records, and they 


evidence for their own side. 

Hawaii's problem of prohibition en- 
forcement is probably more compli- 
cated than that of any other American | 
community, prohibition advocates as- 
sert. This is a seaport.. There is a 
large number of sailors and other | 
transients. and the large Oriental 
population is hard to handle in this 
respect. But all this goes to prove. 
say thode who favor the dry law, that 
such a law is vastly needed, and that 


the extent of its enforcement has been 
4 


have shown no tendency to come into 
court again. 


NO CHANGE FAVORED 


BROADWAY LAUNDRY | 


710 Hennepin Avenue. 


, MASSACHUSETTS 


FALL RIVER 
LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 
„ 


197 Bank Street 
Telephone Full River 2812 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANTOS” 


WORCESTER 
LEWANDOS 


Cleanerse—Dyers—Launderers 
3 Pleasant Street 
Telephone Park 1622 
“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


“Quality Always First” 
HARDWARE CUTLERY 
MILL SUPPLIES GIFT ROOM 
AUTO ACCESSORIES 
Duncan & Goodell Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Equal Exchange Grocery 


Wholesale to Consumer 
16 NO. SEVENTH ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MIN N. 
GOOD THINGS TO EAT 
The Northwestern Delicacy 
5 E. Lake St.—Dy 3165 


French Pastry. Cakes, Pies, Salads, Mayonnaise | 
and Thousand Island Dressing. f 


—— — ee 


The Juvenile Shop 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We specialize in infants’ and children’s 
Ready-to-Wear Exclusive Merchandise at 
moderate prices. Prices on layettes on 
application. The only shop of its kind in 

_ the Twin Cities. 


Nobody Walks on Your Face 
But You Wash it every Day 
How About Your Poor Old Rugs 
That Everyone Walks All Over? 


ARMSTRONG 


Cleans Rugs Clean 
Oriental Rugs Repaired 
Kenwood 2751 


Shoes for Men and Women 
Walk in Walk-Overs“ 


and you walk in 
Style and Comfort 


GEO. M. KEITH 
„Walk- Over Boot Shop 


380 Robert 
St. Paul Minneapolis 
Store Your Furs 


in Our Big Safety Vaults 


Have them cleaned by our hand process 


0 N 4 The Better Way 


725 Nicollet As., 
Minneapolis 
__-Comprehensive display of Summer Furs 
MEYER 
Cleaner and Dyer 
OLGA B. MEYER, Prop. 
G. E. 1944 


— tee eee 


Hardware, Stoves, Window Glass 


SEND US-YOUR BUNDLE 
LANGLET'S LIMITED 
CLEANERS AND DYERS 
Head office and works, 289 Sumach St. Tel. N. 6900 

Why not ring in your order to the 
PURITAN LAUNDRY, Limited 
COLLEGE 814 
CORSETS - BLOUSES 
GLOVES HOSIBRY 
Splendid goods and service at the 


NEW THINGS TO WEAR ARE 
NOW ON DISPLAY. THE 
WARM DAYS WILL SOON BE 
HERE. LET US SHOW YOU 
THE NEW SUITS, DRESSES, 
SKIRTS AND BLOUSES. 


— Floor. 
Herpolsheimer (C 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 
INSURANCE 


E. MAY CRAFT 


Citz. Phones 35366—4210 
Bell 382. 


YOU WILL FIND 
YOUR PARTICULAR 
STYLE IN A NEW 


SPRING SUIT 


VERY MODERATELY PRICED AT 


( fidedman 3S pring 


Cody Hotel Cafeteria 


Entrance 10 West Fulton St. or through 
Cody Hotel Lobby 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 


806 Yonge, Toronto 
WOMAN’S BAKERY 
A. H. LEAKE, rietor 
CONFECTIONERS AND CATERERS 
College 8t., C. 1401 279 College St. 


G. 3057. 
HAND-MADE REPRODUCTIONS 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
R. W. Folkes 91° Bloor St. W. 


Werum B. C. 


PURD 'S 


HIGH CLASS CAKES AND PASTRIES 
(H. A. C. Bakery) 
Sey. 


675 Granville St. ey. 1960 


Fletcher Bros., Ltd. 


Gerard Heinlzman Pianos 
Sonora Phonographs 
‘Victor Records 
683 Granville Street 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


* 


Cuthhertson % Co. Ld. 


High-Class Men’s Furnishings 
Sole Agents “Jaeger Pure Wool” 
619 Hastings St. W., and 648 Granville St. 


CLUBB & STEWART, Lid. 
Men’s and Boys’ Fine 
Clothing and Furnishings 


315 Hastings Street, West VANCOUVER 


+ re 


The Ingledew Shoe Co. 


QUALITY FOOTWEAR 


666 Granville St., Vancouver, B. C. 
Permanent Dye Works, Ltd. 


I. L. JAMES, Manager 


Modern Processes for the Cleaning 


and Dyeing of Delicate Fabrics 
1641 Fourth Avenue, W. Phone Bay 1669 


MACDONALD, MARPOLE CO. 


Ltd. 
COAL 
WELLINGTON COMOX 


1001 Main Street 82 
O. B. ALLAN 


“The House of Diamonds” 
| Specialists in Men's and Women's Wrist Watches 


Every popular design, With or without lami- 
nous dials. Reasonably prieed. Guaranteed. 
480-486 GRANVILLE STREET, Corner PENDER 


— 


. 


Our Fabric Display 
Is, we think, the most satisfying in 


town. Will you come and tell us 
what you think? 


Gaylord-Aldefman Co. 


JACKSON, MICH. 


ROGER’S LIGHTING SHOP 


OTSEGO HOTEL BUILDING 


— — UH—ä—ä 


_ KALAMA 200 


2 — —— — Lr 


JEANETTE ROSENBERG—Imported and do- 
mestic stationery: wedding announcements; 
prices satisfactory. 804 W. Lovel 


GILMORE BROS. 


Complete stocks of medium and high-grade 
. merchandise. 
Test them with trial order. 


LA MODE CLOAK HOUSE 
109 So. Burdick Street 
Extensive Shop for Ladies’ Suits, Coata, 
Dresses, Waists. Popular Prices. 
Furniture, Lamps and Novelties 
E. L. YAPLE 

4th Floor, Gilmore Bros. 


— tee = a ee = 


Gh! See the O-CEDAR MOPS! | 


display of these goods in the BRIGHT BAR- 
|'GAIN BASEMENT, where we carry the mops | 


727 Nicollet } ~ 


THE IVEY COMPANY 
IVEY CHOCOLAT PECIAL CANDIES 
FANCY ICE CREAMS AND SHERBETS 

925 Nicollet Ave., N. W. Nic. 3055 


Residence, Business and Trackage 
Evepertics 
WM. 1. CHUTE 
7388 McKnight Building 
* — Minn. 
DAVIS — Ladies’ Hatter 


2207 Hennepin Ave... Minneapolis 
Phone Kenwood 1352 
ALTRU BAKERY 


LAYER CAKES CREAM GOODS 
2038 Tth Street 8. Auto 82577 


- Whitted’s Flower Shop 


1e Heanepin, Ave. MINNEAPOLIS 
ve. > 
MAIN 2417 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON. Massachusetts—An- un- 
favorable report on the 
raising the compulsory school age 
from 14 to 15 was made by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, following a fa- 


| Makers of Gowns and Blouses. We carry Corsets 
{and Brassieres. 
measure 


Hoeft aid McMILLAN 


724 24 BO nce ee | 


Carnegie Dock and Fuel Co. 
REAL FUEL SERVICE FIRST, LAST AND 
ALL THE Ti, is OUR SINCERE AIM 

1182 ist Nati Soo Ridg. Main 6300 


Choice Residences, Lake District Our Specialty’ | 


PECK & FONTAINE 


vorable report from the committee on } 


education. 


REAL ESTATE 
Office: 43168 Upten Ave., 80. 


is an exclamation many times elicited by eur 


B. HOLT & CO. 
and oil. ‘“Come—and Economize.’’ | FURRIERS 


J, R. JONES SONS & 00. RALAMAZOO, MICE. | 800 Granville St., Vancouver, B. C 


: : The Clarke & Stuart Co., Ltd. 
MONTANA 


Commercial Stationers 
BILLINGS © 


Printers, Bookbinders 
A K 3 School Supplies 
BILLINGS DYEHOUSE 
CLEANING 


550 Seymour Street: . VAN ER. B. &. 
DRY 
117 North 30th Street. BILLINGS. MONTANA 


~~ 


LAND SURVEYS 
idence Mineral Claims, Subdivision, Timber Limits, ete. 
HENRY RHODES, B.C.L.S. 
744 HAST. ST. W. VANCOUVER, B. O. 
CAMERA and ARTS LTD. 
R. P. ‘DUNNE, Mer. 


Let us do — developing and printin 
610 Granville Street VANCO 


w 
e 
Telephone Newport 1092 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWAN DOS“ The People’s Popular Store 
* Viet Our Self-Serving Grocery Dept. 


"THE GOOD-ONE 
3 OGDEN 82 


RHODE ISLAND 


NEWPORT _ 
LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 
231 Thames Street 


VER 


— — 


Delicatessen | 
914 Robson St. Sey. 6469 
— FRED L. TOWNLEY 
LET YOUR NEXT PAIR OF SHOES be 
Walk Overs for style and service. WALK-OVER 
BOOT SHOP. P. B. Skidmore, Mer. $25 Homer Street Vancouver, B. C. 
AROLD D. 
1 a L General Department Store 
Q. P. K., N. I. Cestral Waten Inspector Service 
Far-Famed Grill Room ; : 
436 St. Catherine Street West 
575 Granville St. VANCOUVER, B. c. 
See 


ROBT. M. MATHESON 
CANADA 
sei VANCOUVER 
‘WALTHAM WATCH"S 
Exclusive Costumiers and 
— LOEW'S THEATRE 
THE LADIES’ STORE 


ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
9 . 
: Milliners 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
417 Hasting St. N. Vancouver, B. C. 


110-112 Sparks Street 
VINE PERIOD FURNITURE 


a 838 — uc 
STEWART & MP Rideau Street 


— 


wee WINNIPEG, MANITOBA ee 
H. E. WELDON & COMPANY 
GROCERIES 
383 Portage Ave. and 266 Edmonton St. 
Phones Main 181. 182 and 4681 
WALTER J. RICHARDS. Printing 
Phoenix Block (Donald 4 Notre Dame) 
3 Phone Garry 4606 = =— 
WHITE & MANAHAN, Ltd. 


Clothing and Men’s Furnishings 
HATS AND CAPS 
hon MAIN & WINNIPEG 


Quinton Dye Works, Ltd. 


THE CLEANERS 
Jessie and Daly Streets. Phone F. R. 2000 & 3800 


SUTHERLAND & PARKINS 
129 SPARKS ST. 


HIGH-CLASS CAMERAS 
_.... AWD_PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES _ 


TORONTO. ONTARIO 
CONSULT US ABOUT YOUR ADVERTISING 
NORRIS-PATTERSON | 
LIMITED | 
ADVERTISING AGENCY | 


TORONTO 
“It’s ALL IN THE SERVICE” 
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iam Shakespeare's 
Hlandwiiting 


uve you ever thought, I vonder. 
what Shakespeare's handwriting 
like? Think of it, all those won- 
‘plays which some of you have 
| nd all of you will come to know 
love some day, had to be written 
yefore they were printed. For 
ver no typwriters in those 
ell. as a matter of fact, none of 
e old manuscripts remain, but we 


idea of what Shake- 
's hal ng looked like from 
mature. There are six of these 
ares known to exist today. The 
hown here is from an old law 
kept in the Public Record Office 


Se Sai — 

owe. ‘ 
i. does not look Hike very good bang. 
ng does it? But then I will tell 
‘something. In the days when 
Wpeare was going to school at 
ord, boys and girls were not 
handwriting as we know it now. 
“were taught what is known as 
n “J In London, the 
an” hand, which is what you and 
rite, was just beginning to be 
t. The fact, . — 
e wrote * | sh” 
ed everybody, in those days, that 


* 
„ 2 * 


had not gone to school in London. 

yen agai! “People of that time used 
ip thei s a great deal when 
rote, So Shakespeare, in this 
mre, has not written his full 
„ but just Wnim Shak'p’.” Do 
think you can make it out now? 


ns 
* . 


clock, he would take it to pieces and 
study its parts. He liked pictures, too. 
Once, when a ‘schoolmate brought a 
box of paints to school, Robert tried 
making some pictures of his own. 
Evidently his trial brought good re- 
sults,*for the little lad gave the paints 
to him. 

“Haven't you boys often had fun 
with a bit of quicksilver? Robert 
Fulton would buy little pac!kages of it 
to try experiments with, which caused 
his friends to call him ‘Quicksilver 
Bod.’ ? 

“The father of one of his boy friends 


in a flat-bottomed boat which he 
pushed with two poles. Robert 
thought there must bé a better way to 
get the boat through the water, so he 
worked on a model with a set of pad- 
dies, which was certainly a great 
improvement. 

“Later he busied himself with por- 
trait and landscape painting. Benja- 
min Franklin and other friends ad- 
mired his work greatly and advised 
him to study more about it in Europe. 
Over there, Robert Fulton grew even 
more interested in ways of traveling 
by water and made a careful study 
of the machinery that goes in boats. 
Aside from studying art and making 
inventions of various kinds he learned 
three or four languages. 

“While he was in France he lived 
with an American gentleman and his 
wife who called him ‘Toot.’ This name 
they attached to him because every 
evening in his room, he ran a tiny 
model of a steam engine, which gave 
a shrill whistle, across the table. 

“Finally he succeeded in introduc- 
ing a boat propelled by steam upon 
the river Seine. People stood on the 
banks, cheering and wondering. 

“Upon his return to America, Robert 
Fulton built the steamer Clermont, 
which was generally spoken of as 
‘Fulton’s Folly.’ The day of its trial 
trip crowds of people gathered on the 
banks of the Hudson River. The 
machinery creaked and groaned and 
then the boat started. At that time 
its progress through the water was 
about five miles an hour. It was 
found to be a great convenience for 
it meant a quicker way of carrying 


people and freight along rivers. 


“People not only liked Robert Ful- 
ton's inventions, but also the charm- 
ing way he could talk of the countries 
where he had traveled, of steamboats 
or of pictures.” | 

That's a great story,” exclaimed 
the boys as they fell to examining the 
little model steamboat with keener 
interest than ever. 


The Sun 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Did you ever watch the sun come up 
Above the highest hill, 

Just where the very tallest top 


Is clear and gray and still, 
Just where the slender, little peak 
Is standing up to say: : 


“Good morning, Mr. Sun! I know 


worked along the river, and would And added to this merry music was 
take the boys up and down the stream the hum of busy wheels quite like that 


| costumes were mended and which 


ferent quarter than he had faced before 


| “Precisely,” added the Tailor. I mean the trunk and the tail!“ 


The Adventures of 


Diggeldy Dan 


In Which Monkey Meets Shadow-the- 
~ ‘Tailor 
Copyright, 1921, by The Christian Science 
Publishing Society. All rights reserved. 
As Monkey and Shadow-Sho contin- 
ued to scriggle through the woods fhe 
sound of the scissors grew louder and 
louder. The “click, click, click” and 
the “snip, snip, snip“ told Monkey 
there must be many blades at work. 


which he had of@n heard coming 
from the little tent where the circus 


stood in the lee of the big menagerie. 

“Somewhere near, there are men 
and women working at benches and 
seated at sewing machines,” guessed 
Monkey. So he moved all the faster 
that he might the sooner come in 
sight of them. And then he and Sho 
scriggled through the last of the thick 
trees to find themselves on the edge 
of a circle many times larger than 
the ring that had held the Shadows 
Tick and Tock. 

What a scene lay before them! In 
telling of it afterward Monkey always 
began with Shadow-the-Tailor. So per- 
haps he should come first here. And, 
for that matter, it was the Tailor who 
first claimed attention when the two 
visitors stepped into the open place. | 

There he was, a very plump shadow 
(or as plump as any shadow could 
possibly be) seated, cross-legged, on 
the top of a great, flat rock. The rock 
stood in the very center of the clear- 
ing so that from it the Tailor could 
see in every direction. And, that he 
might do this to the very best advan- 
tage, he had a way of raising himself 
on his crossed legs, springing into the 
air like a jack-in-the-box (giving his 
body a twist as he did so) and return- 
ing to the rock facing in quite a dif- 


bounding upward. Thus, with every 
fourth jump, he completed the circle. 
He leaped just so often, though 
just how often depended upon the 
counts. which he made with the end 
of his nose. For the Tailor had a 
vastly long nose—a nose that was even 
longer than Diggeldy Dan's. Indeed, if 
was quite tbe longest nose that 
Monkey had ever seen. f 

Sitting there on the rock, his legs 
crossed under a very black apron 
which had a wide bib that came well 
up under his chin, his arms folded, 
and his head half hidden under a dark 
velvet cap, this queer fellow beat time 
with his nose. That is to say, he 
would nod his head, first down and 
then up, and so his nose moved with 
it—just as noses always will. Twelve 
times he would nod and then, chang- 
ing his position in the manner de- 
scribed, would bob his head yet an- 
other 12 nods, and so on, time after 
time, hour after hour. In fact he had 
done this so long that the bib of his 
apron was quite worn through at that 
point where his chin came in touch 
with it. 

Now as the Tailor nodded the 


scissors “snipped,” and each time he 
jumped the wheels went buzz-buzz.“ 
For from where this odd shadow sat 
he looked down upon whole dozens of 
workers. Every one in the throng of 
them wore an apron and cap quite like 
the shadow who sat on the rock. And 
each was either busy with scissors or 
before a machine. But what machines! 
Not large ones such as Monkey had 
seen at the circus, but tiny affairs 
that ran with a hum, and instead of 
being as high as a table, were perched 
on the tops of a score of toadstools! 

As for those.with the scissors they 
seemed to scorn benches and boards 
and to merely hold that which they 
were cutting aloft with one hand 
while they snipped, sniggled and 
snook with the other. With what deft- 
ness they worked! 
ing blades went first in and then out; 
now up and now down; now around 
and around as if following a thousand 
fantastic patterns! 

“Why, they must be making things!” 
exclaimed Monkey, half to himself and 
half to Shadow-Sho. 

“Making new ones, and fixing old 
ones, and piecing out those that have 
come to be too small,” answered Sho. 

“But what kind of things?“ de- 
manded Monkey. 

“Why, shadows, 
swered his guide. 

“Shadows!” cried the other, his eyes 
opening as wide as Giraffe’s. “Shad- 
ows!” he repeated. 

“Of course,” said Sho. “Did I not 
tell you I would bring you to a won- 
derful place? For here it is that 
Shadow-the-Tailor sees to the making 
and the mending of all the shadows 
from everywhere and everywhere. If 
you will but glance about—” 

“Oh, look!” broke in Monkey, who 
had already begun to do so, “see the 
three funny shadows who are coming 
out of yonder open place in the woods. 
They—why, they are rolling something 
over the ground!” 4 

“They are coming from the Shadow 
Cave where the big bolts of shadow 
are kept,” explained Show. That is 
what they are bringing now so that 
the scissors-men will have plenty of 
material from which to cut new 
shadows, and the jiggeldy-jig-men 
enough to patch the old ones.” 

“The jiggeldy-jig-men?” repeated 
Monkey. “Which are they?” 

“It's what the Tailor calls his 
workers who run the little machines. 
For if you watch you will see that 
each time he springs into the air 
from the top of the rock, those who 
are at the toadstools. give the wheels 
a great spin which makes a sound 
exactly Hike jiggeldy-jig.’ ”’ 

“But surely shadows are never 
really patched?” 

“Of course they are,” replied Sho. 
“Suppose there is a fence that has a 
knothole and the hole is stopped up; 
or there's a, picket off and the picket’s 
put on; or a boy or a girl or a corn- 
stalk or something grows almost a 
whole foot in one night as boys and 
girls and cornstalks often will—sup- 
pose that happens. You don’t for 
one moment presume that they are 
going to be fitted out with entirely new 
shadows, do you? Well, hardly. In- 


to be sure,” an- 


4 ; 


How the burrow- 


stead, their shadows are just hurried 
here soon as evening comes, patched 
up, or made over, or maybe pieced out 
a bit, and then hurried back. that 
very same night.”’ 

“But who gets the brand new ones?” 
asked Monkey. 

“Everything that’s just started to 
be noticed,” said Sho. “Like, maybe, 
some new puppies, or baby chicks, or 
a blade of grase that has just popped 
from the ground; or a great-big-house, 
or a never-was-before-ship, or an all- 
of-a-sudden-blossom.” 


be made here?” 

“Just any kind at all.” 

“Was-—was Lion's shadow 
here?“ a“ 

“Of course.” 

“‘And—and Giraffe’s?” 

“No doubt about it.“ 

“And Elephant's?“ 

Now as Monkey and Shadow-Sho 
talked they had come almost to the 
very foot of the big rock on the top 
of which sat Shadow-the-Tailor. And 
just as Monkey put this last question 
he heard a voice from above repeating 
part of it. 

“Elephants?” queried the voice, 
which he immediately guessed was 
the Tailor’s, “Elephants? Who said 
anything about elephants?” 

“It was us here on the ground,” 
answered Sho, using his very widest 
voice. “My friend was wondering 
whether his friend Elephant's shadow 
was made here.” 

“Made here!“ squealed Shadow-the- 
Tailor, Made here! Well I should 
say it was. And he took a whole bolt 
of shadow cloth to do it. Besides that 
it gave us no end of trouble.“ 

“No end of trouble?” questioned 
Monkey. 

“Yes, indeed,“ said the one on the 
rock, “no end of trouble at both ends. 
That was just it: we couldn’t be 
exactly sure what should be what, nor 
exactly which should be which.” 

“Oh,” said Sho, “you mean—” 

“Precisely,” added the Tailor, I 
mean the trunk and the tail. At first 
we couldn't tell the shadow of one 
from the other, and once—when Ele- 
phant was growing, and we had to 


made 


make his shadow bigger—once we all 


but put them on the wrong way to. 
Still there’s always a way to tell 
them apart. Tumble-Took,” he called. 
Tumble-Took!“ ‘ 

“Aye, aye, sir!“ answered a spry 
little worker, flitting from behind the 
opposite side of the rock. 

‘““Tumble-Took, tell these gentlemen 
how we tell a shadow-tail from a 
shadow-trunk.“ 

“Why as for a tale, sirs, it's told and 
therefore has no shadow at all, while 
a trunk is—”’ 

“No, no,” the Tailor interrupted, 
“not stories or boxes but the things 
that go to make up an elephant.” 

“Oh,” answered the other, “as to 


very thick and flops, while the other 
is rather thin and flips.” 

“Very good,” said the Tailor, and 
with that the one called Tumble-Took 
dizappeared as quickly as he had come. 

Now, during the time that Shadow- 
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“And can just any kind of a shadow) 


that, sirs, the difference is that one is 


~ 


the-Taflor had been talking he had 
ceased to nod and to jump; but a mo- 
ment later he begged to be excused 
and once more began to beat time 
with his nose and to spring into the 
air at every twelfth nod. Nevertheless 
he continued to chat with his visitors, 
though his voice was rather jerky as 
the result of his jumping and there 
were times (when his back was 
turned) that his words were com- 
pletely lost to Monkey’s two ears. 

So finally, leaving the odd fellow 
to himself, the visitors strolled away 
among the workers. From all sides 
and into the great circle came troupe 
after troupe of carrier shadows bring- 
ing the shadows that had to be made 
| over, or enlarged, or mended with 
| patches. These went to the work- 
ers, who bent over the machines that 
were fixed to the top of the toad- 
stools. Elsewhere hundreds upon 
hundreds of brand new shadows were 
being made by those who worked with 
the scissors. 

Monkey noticed that not a single 
piece, not a single scrap, of the 
shadow cloth was thrown away. Of 
course, after the shadow for, say, a 
new windmill, was made there were 
many pieces left over, but these were 
immediately gathered together and 
used to make shadows for a brood 
of new ducklings, or a batch of most- 
fuzzy kittens or, perhaps, a kite, or 
a top, or a funny-legged calf. 

The tiniest scraps were put to some 
use. There were those that even 


make out. These were used to make 
shadows for needies and pins. After 
the needle-shadows were made they 
stood on one another’s heads and 
stamped their sharp little feet which, 
of course (as you may well believe) 
made the eyes that you will find at the 
top of each shadow that always accom- 
panies a needle. As for the pin-shad- 
ows, they stood in long rows and, at 
each twelfth nod from Shadow-the- 
Tailor,marched off like soldiers at drill. 

But is every single day-time-shadow 
brought to this very spot every 
night?” asked Monkey, as he and Sho 
picked their way through the circle. 

“Oh, dear no,” the latter answered. 
“It is only the ones that need atten- 
tion of some kind or other that are 
brought to the shop of the Tailor. The 
grown-up-shadows have their own 
special places in Shadowland.” 

“The circus shadows, too?” asked 
Monkey. 

“Of course,” nodded Sho; “why 
even yours is here some place or 
other; has been ever since you and 
I saw the sun slip from view.“ 

“Oh, do let's go and find it!“ cried 
Monkey. 

“Come along with you, then,” an- 
swered his guide. Take hold of my 
hand again but, whatever you do, 
don't drop those pebbles that you have 
in your cap for it’s likely. we'll need 
every one of them.” 

So with that the two cast a last 


at the top of the rock and then, wav- 
ing a farewell to him and his work- 
ers, seriggled away through the very 
densest part of the woods. 


<=’) 


Monkey's sharp eyes could scarcely | 


look at the queer chap who hopped | 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Moniteg 


Sunbeams 


My diary says spring begins on the 
twenty-first day of March, but seems 
to me that’s all my diary knows about 
it. I’ve counted up and there are five 
more days till the twenty-first of 
March—but spring’s come—it’s here 
this morning. 

I thought p’raps it had ~when I heard 
a robin whistling in the maple tree 
and saw the lilac buds so big and 
green, but once I'd stuck my cap on 
and got outside the sunbeams made 
me pos'tively certain. The air’s chock 
full of 'em, and they're floating round 
like big butterflies that a0 just care 
where they go. 

P’raps you've never thought of it, 
but sunbeams are pretty busy things. 
Here—that’s in Canada—they work all 
winter long, poking their fingers into 
the snow. Our snow piles up all over 
the fields and everywhere, till the 
little ‘bushes get buried and the milk- 
weed pods and mullein stalks can only 
just keep their heads out. But the 
sunbeams don’t care. Every day when 
the sun shines they wriggle down 
into the snow till it’s all full of holes 
—honeycombed, mother calls it. And 
if the clouds send down more snow 
they just honeycomb that, too. Once 
| February's over and the days get long 
| the biggest heap of snow hasn’t a 
chance against em. 

We see the little holes and begin to 
get our marbles ready, and after a bit 
grown-ups notice em, too. “Just look 
at this,” they say. “Spring won't be 
long,” and then one of them taps a 
little heap of snow with his stick and 
it falls down with a rattle, because 
it's hollow. The sunbeams have done 
They’ve won. 
| When they've melted all the snow 
they set to work and poke their way 
down into the earth and chase the 
‘frost out. That's harder work still, 
only they’ve got to do it, just the same, 
because all the little plants and seeds 
‘way down call out, “Hi, Mr. Sunbeam, 
come and warm our toes! Come on, 
Sunbeam, old chap, we want to grow!” 

Seems to me though that today the 

sunbeams are having a holiday. 
They've got rid of the ice and the 
snow and they just mean to enjoy 
themselves before they start on the 
frost. There are sunbeams every- 
where. You feel as though you'd 
.Squash ‘em when you walk, and I be- 
lieve they’ve got right down into 
everybody's heart. All the children 
are shouting and jumping today, old 
Spot’s chasing sparrOws and barking 
like a pup, mother’s put the furs on 
the line to let the sunbeams get in, 
Meg’s skipping rope, and father’s play- 
ing with the old bus. Me? Well the 
robins are here, it'll be the bluebirds 
next and I’m making a house for them 
hasn't got a roof on yet—so you 
| see! 
Anyway, don’t set too much store 
by diaries and calendars and such like 
things, spring's eome ali right. Guess 
it must have hustled up and got here 
ahead of time. 


genius many causes may be assigned; 
and we may seek for the chief of them 


A n in 1 
| Albania 


33 with any further deactiption 
of my apartment, or of the mysteries 
connected with it. As he is to pass 
some days with me at the Abbey, 
‘we shall have time to examine the 
old edifice at our leisure, and to make 
ou acquainted, not merely 
n its interior, but likewise with 
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selves so nobly. of 4 

placed, within their rench. pe 
T shall here e to bee ten- 
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showed 4 solitary speck of White 
tp At the end of the valley. It s 
iles from anywhere. I asked if any 
Mouse of those clustered at the moun- 
tain 's foot. would give us a midday 
meal. To the Bariaktar’s house, said 
‘i 5 : tf gude decidedly, we 
on he was a Mos- 
Jem » new a large Christian 
— e we should be well en- 
tertained. 
It was a mass of planks ** poles, 
tor the owner and the men ot his 
6 house were busy enlarging it. We en- 
tered up a crazy ladder, through a 
hole in the wall, and plunged into a 
‘huge cavernous blackness, lighted 
only through broken woof-tiles, by 
three Jacob's ladders of sunlight, up 
which smoke- angels twirled and 
twisted. The two tiny loopholes at 
the further end showed only as stars 
in the gloom. 
Dur welcome was warm. Custiioes 
and sheepskins were strewn for us, 
and @ woman cast a great faggot on 
to the fire that glowed red under a 
huge hood at the far end of the room. 
Slowly, as my eyes grew used to the 
-| plunge from dazzle to darkness, I took 
in the wonderful scene in detail. 
| It was a vast room—so vast that, 
though stacked with goods, the 
twenty-seven persons in it only made 
‘a tiny group at either end. Far away 
,at the great hooded fire the women, 
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1 Bits to. the gate of orga 
| Park, = writes W. Irvinz in 


2 to th | e. 9 prove the power of Spirit 
5 that Truth is 0 | 
| — — oh its upon the te 3 
mind and body, healing sickness and 
destroying eS . 
‘| Christian Science has come, after 

‘all these cetituries of darkened un- 
derstanding, to throw the light of 
spiritual discernment upon the great- 
est of Jesus’ teachings, that man 
as the son of God is expressing 
his only relationship, that thereby he 
\admits rey real Inheritance there 

ware or can that of the spritual idea 
taking its nature from Spirit, governed | 
by Principle, the law of Spirit, Mind. 
This knowledge spontaneously anni- 
hilates the belief of any material. 
human, mortal-mind law of inheri- 
tance hanging about the neck of mor- 
tal man the millstones of tempera- 
ment, physical disability, inherited 
tastes and tendencies, weaknesses, 

physical and moral, from which seem- 
ingly there no escape. As the 
study of ristian Science is pur- 
sued it is soon learned that by re- 
placing the false testimony of the 
physical senses by the spiritual facts 
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n had it not been fear- 


ot) his ‘yelations, he is 
or More properly speak- 
up. the false human 


the ages, 


„is the antipode of immortal man in 


| Christian Science means exchanging 


| ship to good, God, and his living in 


| constitutes thé true bretherhood of 


is inheritance, is equally shared by 


of being, freedom from the supposi- 
titious laws of matter. which appar- 
ently ‘held man captive throughout 
is gained. The student 


finds authority on page 215 of Science 


and Health for his new hope. for Mrs. | 
Eddy has written: “With its divine |. 
proof, Science reverses the evidence ot 
material sense. Every quality and 
condition of mortality is lost, swal- | 
lowed up in immortality. Mortal man 


origin, in existence, and in his relation 
to God.” 
Because he learns that reversal in 


mortal beliefs for immortal facts, and 
that in so doing he gains divine proof, 
such as the healing of sin and disease, 
the student of this exact Science 
makes it his business to put this 
reversing into practice in his every 
relationship. The glorious realiza- 
tion comes to him that all that wal 
can nye ati is good. 

The inseparability of Mind and ided 
constitutes man's relationship. | 
the Father. His inheritance, ore, 
is dependent tipon his close relation- 


conformity to the laws of Love, of 
Truth, and of Life. Mortal man has 
attempted to make the heir inherit 
through the belief of, blood proxim- 
ity, substituting physical relationship 
for the spiritual, which alone can ex- 
press the true sense of kinship. Un- 
dérstanding that as a man thinketh 
in his heart so is he, takes his inheri- 
tance out of the realm of matter, and 
makes available the true basis of his 
relationship to divine Principle, for as 
a man’s thinking grows more spiritual, 
he exchangés things for thoughts and 
takes possession of his real inher- 
itance, “the substance of things hoped 
for,” incapable of destruction. Then 
for the first time he sees man as the 
heir to the promise, and co-hei?t with 
Christ, Truth, at-one with the Father, 
who is all substance and the only 
consciousness. 
As a Man recognizes this true rela- 
tionship he realizes that man is the 
son of God, therefore the true being 
of all men and women is alike in this 
relationship to Principle, and this 


man. The second great command- 
ment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” then makes plain what a 
man's duty is, to replece the false es- 
timate of man as sinful, sickly, and 
earthly, by the recognition of man in 
the image and likeness, as the son of 
God, so that he inherits equally with 
his brother all that God bestows: for 
whatever he would claim for himself 
as his inalienable right by virtue of 


all men, for man, according to the 
law of Spirit, is created free. Free to 
share equally with all other ideas in 
this spiritual relationship, the only re- 
Aationship there is. 


The Longshoreman’s 


Point of View 


From things very familiar or inti- 
mately a part of daily life, the definite 
article “the” is, in our dialect, clipped 
off. “In house,’ we say, instead of 
“in the house”; “down under cliff,” 
instead of “under the cliff’; and even 
“up to station.” Most of all do we 
say “out to beach” where people from 
land would say “out to the beach.” 
“Have ee been out to beach?” we. ask 
each other at breakfast, unless, of 
course, one of us has had to be out 
there for boat hauling. . . It is as if 
those things from which the “the” is 
clipped have ceased, on account of close 
association with mankind, to be en- 
tirely inanimate, and have developed 
personalities. The words -denoting 
them have become, as it were, proper 

Now that I have worked and 
watched upon the beach by day and 


seemed, and picturesque, because the 
tollsome part of their work was sel- 
aom seen. Great waves were then a 
glory; so they are now; but it is also 
a question of what body of water 
they contain and how far they will 


run up the beach among the boats. 
No wonder fishermen say, “The 


Hikes o' them can't tell what the 


likes o' us got to contend wi’, nor 
never won't!” We have got to con- 
tend, for one thing, with a shifting 


Aes Every beach has an ind 


that lies in front of the town and sea- 
wall—faces nearly south, and is about 
a third of a mile long. To the east- 
ward it stretches across the river- 
mouth (usually choked with shingle) 
for a couple of miles under the cliff, 
as far as the reef of rocks called 
Broad Ebb. West of the wall it ex- 
tends, for a mile or so, to the rocks 
under Steep Head. Because Broad 
Ebb and the Steep Head rocks rise 
well above highwater. mark they form 


therefore contained within what is 
technically known as a compartment. 
Inside that compartment it shifts 
much or little with every tide, ac- 
cording to wind and weather, but it 
evidently does not go beyond, for 
very little shingle is at any time 
found among the rock groynes. East 
of Broad Ebb, moreover, the beathes 
contain a greater proportion of dlack 
flints, and to the westward of Steep 
Head more flat pebbles. Every cove 
that breaks into the cliffs forms a 
small compartment for a little beach 
that neither alters in character nor 
shifts outside. In front of the town, 
‘where the boats are, the beach may 
be swept away till it is twenty feet 
below the wall, or be piled up 
level with the top. In a tide it will 
change. 

To many visitors a man in a blue 
jersey is a sea- encyclopedia. But 
when they ask us, What time is it 
high tide?’ we have very often to 
guess. What we do know is, whether 
the tides are pinching or on the move; 
whether, in other words, they are 
shortening or lengthening, neap or 
spring. At long tides (the longest is 
usually on the third day after new or 
full moon) every craft must be drawn 
up higher. A sop’westerly gale on 
top of a long equinoctial tide keeps 
everybody out to beach, and sweeps 
the shingle along. . “My word,“ 
says Benjie, ‘“‘what I have a-see'd 
shift herefrom before now, and boats 
washing across the road! And then 
they come to ’ee an’ says, ‘Magnificent 
sea, isn’t it, my man?’—‘Iss,’ I tells 
'em, ‘lay a hand on this here rope, 
if you please, an haul! We'm all 
equal at these times.’ ”—‘‘Alongshore,” 
by Stephen Reynolds. 


The Shadows 


Slowly the shadows creep 
‘Down from the peaks; ; 
Down from the woody steep, 
Over the creeks; 
Painting on pasture lands sombresome 
streaks. 


Out from the spruce they come, 
Out from the mill, 
Born of the setting sun, 
Silent and still; : 
Stretching and reaching out over the 
hill. 


Stately and column-wiee, 
Slender and tall, 
Sweetly they solemnize 
Barnside and wall. 
While 2 the dusty lane, broken they 
* II. 


Over the sandy plain, 
Over tbe farms. 
Back to the night again. 
Back to its arms; 
Back to its silence, and back to its 
charme. . 


Lyman H. Sproul. 


of its own, known to those 1 88 
God, « continually. Ours—the portion of taste 


natural groynes, and the beach is 
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“Pines of 7117 ontlerey. an „ * F . Robbins 


“Crayon Miscellany.“ 


wayward predecessor. 

Entering the gate, 
rolled heavily along a sandy road, be- 
tween naked declivities, gradually de- 
scending into one of those gentle and 
sheltered valleys,.in which the sleek 
monks of old loved to nestle them- 
selves. Here a sweep of the road 


round an angle of a garden wall 


ought us full in front of the vener- 
edifice, embosomed in the valley, 


“The aspect of! 
the park was by no means imposing, |» N 
the fine old trees that once adorned it 
having been laid low by Lord Byron's | 


the postchaise | 


Shaggy. Pines of 
Monterey 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Sunshine brings out the sapphire of 
the California sea along the Monterey 
coast, changing the gray to the color 
of the heavehs as alchemy changes 
base metal to gold. Scattered along 
the shore are the pines, storm-beaten 
but undefeated, dwarfed and fantastic- 
shaped from years of assaults by the 
Pacific in moods belying its name. On 
the most exposed places where the 


with a beautiful sheet of water spread- j winds at times come roaring inland 


ing out before it. 

J forbear, therefore, to dwell on my 
reception by my excellent and amiable 
host and hostess, or to make my reader 
acquainted with thé elegant inmates 
of the mansion that I met in the 
saloon; and I shall pass on at once 


with him to the chamber allotted me, | 


and to which I was most respectfully 
conducted by the chamberlain. 

“It was one of a magnificent suite of 
rooms, extending between the court of 
the cloisters and the Abbey garden, 
the windows looking into the latter. 
The whole suite formed the ancient 
state apartment, and had fallen into 
decay during the neglected days of the 
Abbey, so as to be in a ruinous condi- 
tion in the time of Lord Byron. It 
bad since been restored to its ancient 
splendor, of which my chamber may be 
cited as a specimen. It was lofty and 
well proportioned; the lower part of 
the walls was panelled with ancient 
oak, the upper part hung with Gobelin 
tapestry, representing oriental hunt- 
ing scenes, wherein the figures were 
of the size of life, and of gtpat vivacity 
of attitude and color. 

“The furniture was antique, dig- 
nified, and cumbrous. High-backed 
chairs curiously carved, and wrough*t 
in needlework; a massive clothes-press 
of dark oak, well polished, and inlaid 
with landscapes of various tinted 
woods; a bed of state, ample and lofty, 
so as only to be ascended by a movable 
flight of steps, the huge posts support- 
ing a high tester with a tuft of crim- 
son plumes at each corner, and rich 
curtains of crimson damask hanging 
in broad and heavy folds. 

“A venerable mirror of plate glass 
stood on the toilet, in which belles of 
former centuries may have contem- 
plated and decorated their charms. 
The floor of the chamber was of tés- 
selated oak, shining with wax, and 
partly covered by a Turkey carpet. In 
the centre stood a massy oaken table, 
waxed and polished as smooth as 
glass, and furnished with a writing 
desk of perffimed rosewood. 

“A sober light was admitted into the 
room through Gothic stone-shafted 
casements, partly shaded by crimson 
curtains. and partly overshadowed by 
the trees of the garden. This solemnly 
tempered light added to the effect of 
the stately and antiquated interior. 

“Two portraits, suspended over the 
doors, were in keeping with the scene. 
They were in ancient Vandyke dresses; 
one was a cavalier, who may have oc- 
cupied this apartment in days of yore, 
the other was a lady with a black vel- 
yet mask in her hand.... 

“The most curious relic of old times, 
however, in this quaint but richly dight 
apartment, was a great chimney-piece 
of panel-work, carved in high relief, 
with niches or compartments, each 
containing a human bust, that pro- 
truded almost entirely from the wall. 
Some of the figures were in ancient 
Gothic garb; the most striking among 
them was a female, who was earnestly 
regarded by a fierce Saracen from an 
adjoining niche. 

“This panel-work is among the mys- 
teries of the Abbey, and causes as 
much wide spéculation as the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. . .. 

“I ehall not detain the reader, how- 


with nothing to break their force, the 
pines, huddled curiously together here 
or spread out in a long skirmish line 
there, incline their trunks and their 
branches away from the sea and take 
queer attitudes in their resistance. 
While they persist in keeping an 
umbrella-like shape to their branches 
and defy the tempest to take it from 
them, they seem yet to yield a point in 
having to wear this crown at all sorts 
of angles, according as the freak of 
the wind leads the growth of their 
limbs. And so, while one tree may 
have a fairly upright trunk, its top 
will be found at a most droll angle 
from its center, while another pine, 
willing apparently to humor the 
vagaries of its stem to almost any 
absurd extent, will yet wear its shaggy 
crown in very nearly its proper place 
in relation to the point from which 
the tree grew up from the ground. 
The effect of these little trees on the 
Monterey coast is bizarre. As one 
rounds a curve of the cream-colored 
road of the Seventeen Mile Drive, 
there, etched against the blue of ocean, 
glinting in the sun, will be a lone pine, 
shaggy-headed and shaggy-trunked. 
And it may be at the very point of a 
little headland jutting into the sea. 
Below it, down a hundred-foot cliff, 
‘waves will be breaking. Or along the 
lower shore there may be sand dunes. 
of a delicate tannish-white, and 
springing up among them, with their 
soft contours as a background, stand 
pine-trees fantastic. 


Shakespeare and His 
Contemporaries 


With the exception of a single 
writer, Otway, and of a single play of 
his (Venice Preserved), there is no- 


(I do not here speak of comedy) to 
be compared to the great men of the 
age of Shakespeare, and immediately 
after. They are a mighty phalanx of 
kindred spirits closing him round, 
moving in the same orbit, and impelled 
by the same causes in their whirling 
and eccentric career. They had the 
same faults and the same excellénces; 
the same strength and depth and rich- 
ness; the same truth of character, 
passion, imagination, thought, and lan- 
guage, thrown, heaped, massed to- 
gether without careful polishing or 
exact method, but poured out in un- 
concerned profusion from the lap of 
Nature and Genius in boundless and 
unrivalled magnificence. The eweet- 
ness of Decker, the thought of Mars- 
ton, the gravity of Chapman, the grace 
of Fletcher and his young-eyed wit, 
Jonson’s learned sock, the flowing vein 
of Middleton, Heywood’ S ease, the 
pathos of Webster, and Marlowe's 
deep designs, add a double lustre to 


wit, artless nature, copiousness, ease. 
pathos and sublime conceptions of 
Shakespeare’s Muse. They are ‘indeed | 
thé scale by which we can best as- 
cend to the true knowledge and love 
of him. Our admiration of them does 
not lessen our relish for him; but, on 
the contrary, increases and confirms it. 
For such an extraordinary combina- 
tien and development of fancy and 


body in tragedy and dramatic poetry | 


the sweetness, thought, gravity, grace, 


| eral sketch of these causes, and of trunks—dug-out barrels. 
the manner in which they operated to seribable jumble of old clothes, sad- 


mould and stamp the poetry of the 
country at the period of which I have 
to treat; independently of incidental 
and fortuitous causes, for which there 
is no accounting, but which, after 
all, have often the greatest share in 
determining the most important re- 


| sults. 


The first cause I shall mention, as 
contributing to this general effect, 
was the Reformation, which had just 
then taken place. This event gave a 
mighty impulse and increased activity 
to thought and inquiry, and agitated 
the inert mass of accumulated preju- 
dices throughout Europe. The effect 
of the concussion was general; but 
the shock was greatest in this coun- 
try. It toppled down the full-grown, 
intolerable abuses of centuries at a 
blow; heaved the ground from under 
the feet of bigoted faith and slavish 
obedience; and the roar and dashing 
of opinions, loosened from their ac- 
customed hold, might be heard like 
the noise of an angry sea, and has 
never yet subsided. Germany first 
broke the spell of misbegotten fear, 
and gave the watchword; but England 
joined the shout, and echoed it back 
with her island voice, from her thou- 
sand cliffs and craggy shores, in a 
longer and louder strain. With that 
ery, the genius of Great Britain rose, 
and threw down the gauntlet to the 
nations. There was a mighty fermen- 
tation: the waters were out; public 
opinion was in a state of projection. 
Liberty was held out to all to think 
and speak the truth. Men's brains 
were busy; their spirits stirring; their 
hearts full; and their hands not idle. 
Their eyes were opened to expect the 
greatest things, and their ears burned 
with curiosity and zeal to know the 
truth, that the truth might make them 
free 
The translation of the Bible was 
the chief engine in the great work. 
It threw open, by a secret spring, the 
rich treasures of religion and moral- 
ity, which had been there locked up 
as in a shrine. It revealed the 


they were thought) to the meanest of 
the people. It gave them a common 
interest in the common cause. Their 
hearts burnt within them as they 
read. It gave a mind to the people 
by giving them common subjects of 
thought and feeling. It cemented 
their union of character and senti- 
ment; it created endless diversity and 
collision of opinion. They found ob- 
jects to employ their faculties, and a 
motive in the magnitude of the con- 
sequences attached to them, to exert 
the utmost eagerness in the pursuit 
of truth, and the most daring intrepid- 
ity in maintaining it.—From “Lectures 
on The Literature of the Age of Eliz- 
abeth,” William Hazlitt. 


By Lichened Tree and 
Mossy Plinth 


By lichenèd tree and mossy plinth 
Like living flames of purple fire, 

Flooding the wood, the hyacinth 
Uprgars its heavy-scented spire. 


The redstart shakes ite crimson plume, 
Singing alone till evening's fall 
Beside the pied and homely bloom 
Of wallflower on the crumbling 
wall. 


Now dandelions light the way, 
Expecting summer's near approach; 

And, bearing lanterns night and day, 
The great marsh-marigolds keep 


watch. 
—John Davidson. 


Pure Thought and Happiness 


It a man speak or act with à pure 
thought, happiness will follow him, 
like a shadow thai never leaves him. 


— Dbhammapada. 


visions of the prophets, and conveyed | 
the lessons of inspired teachers (such | 


‘silhouetted black against the blaze, 


were making ready the midday meal. 

The red flare danced on the smoke- 
blackened rafters of the roof. Rudely 
painted chests, twenty or more, con- 
taining the belongings of the family, 
were plled and ranged everywhere. 
| Arms and field tools hung on the 
walls and from the tie-beams on 
| wenden hooks. Flour and much of the 
| food-stuffs were in large hollow tree- 
An inde- 
dles, bridles, cartridge-belts, was 
strewn over all in wild confusion. 

The bedding— thick sheets of white 
home-woven felt, pillows of red cot- 
ton, and plaited reed-mats— was 
stacked on the chests. 

The floor was of thick, short, axe- 
hewn planks; the mighty walls, 
against which nothing less than artil- 
lery would be of any use, were of 
bare, rough stone. Dried meat hung 
from above, and long festoons of little 
dried fish. . . 

It was more like a cave than a 
house. There was something even 
majestic and primeval in its size, its 
gloom and chaos. Nor did even cave- 
men live with much less luxury.— 
“High Albania,” by Edith Durham. 
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e by the Secretary that they should “present 


e a for discussion.” 
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Up to. Tuesday morning, 
Berlin, although they were careful to 


8 b veching was actually known, and that even 
y le had not yet seen the counter-proposals, 
ed that Germany would offer to pay the total sum 
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0,000,000,000 gold marks, as against 226,000. 
o demanded by the Allies, in their famous Paris 
some weeks ago. 


In other words, Germany 


made an offer so near to the Allies’ demands 
sistence on the difference, one way or another, 
almost as haggling. 
w, however, that the actual text is available, it is 
hat t : e German offer not only falls far short of the 
mands, but that it is so hedged about with condi- 


ations as to render its good faith entirely 


The Allies, in the Paris accord, de- 


sym of 226,000,000,000 gold marks and, 


the famous 12 per cent on all German 


— ignores this latter demand. and fixes 


* f 


900,000,000 gold marks as a full discharge.“ 
t to be spread over some forty-two years. 


This, 


to German reckoning, is equal to an immediate 


nt of 


50,000,000,000 gold marks. 


unofficial reports emanating from Berlin in 
i the ‘proposal it had been stated that Germany 
‘sin in order to meet her obligations, to float 
ge international loan, making herself responsible for 


1 and interest. 


The true value of this proposal 


— . in the statement that Germany could not 


e to pay, 
er cent. 


de 


on such a loan, a higher rate of interest 
In view of the prevailing money rates 


, New York, and other great financial centers, 
n offer i is seen to be what Pertinax.“ 


in yester- 


Paris,’ declared it to be, “simply 


“Interest at 4 per cent, writes Pertinax, 
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demand made by Berlin that an acceptance of 
offer should involve an immediate abandon- 


5 vibe Allies, not only of all coercive measures, but 
I th ordinary sanctions attaching to the Treaty. 
y only considers these proposals as capable of 


“if the régime 


German note declares, 


s ends immediately ; if the actual basis of Ger- 
tion is not further restricted, and if Germany 
| to world trade and relieved of unproductive 
As “Pertinax” very justly puts it, in order 


tance.” the 
N iy 


in all he advantages thus described the Allies are 


1 all penaities, all guarantees and 
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are 


to direct proceedings which the Treaty 


n other words, under the pretext of paying 
2 to induce us to withdraw from all 
of forcing her to perform her engage- 

. debtor declares that he will meet the cred- 
*— of all, the latter kills the bailiff and the. 


man.” The real point at issue could hardly be put 
y than this. 

ince is determined to waste no time in even 

xe German offer seems evident enough. Mr. 

tion reached Washington yesterday. and 


t the Chamber of Deputies, after hear- 


fone ne 7 formal declaration that if on May 


my 


als, with acceptable guarantees, 
the German Government the Ruhr 


present moment, is, indeed, 
r of all concessions hitherto 
on the tions issue, and of revert- 
| eon Trea proposals. 
y can gain 
cn line of action is, lt course, quite 
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another matter, 
only way in which Germany can pay the interest on any 
loan, and secure funds for the gradual amortization of 
any principal, is by exporting manufactured goods or 
raw material. 
industry in allied cquntries is likely to be is seen clearly 
enough in the matter of coal, where Germany’s forced 
exports to France have practically closed down the export 
trade of the United Kingdom. ee 

As far back as the February of 1919. the Repatitions 
Commission, according to Mr. Tardieu in his new book, 
“The Truth About the Treaty,” came to the decision that 
the medium of payment must be gold marks, and that the 
only way of securing gold marks was to “impose upon 
Germany the obligation to export.” In the actual list of 
such compulsory exports was included ‘coal, of course, 
potash, wood, coloring matters, ships, furniture, cattle, 
chemical products, and so on. But then a sufficient num- 
ber of cheap ships from Germany would certainly close 
allied ship yards, and a sufficient quantity of cheap furni- 
ture would close allied furniture factories. So it would 
go on. The fact of the matter is that the How much? 
of the payment has never been so important a question 
as the How? of it. 
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Education First in Public Welfare 


NO DETAILED reports are just now available as to 
what Dr. Charles E. Sawyer told the Senate Labor and 
Education Committee the other day, in advocating the 
establishment of a new executive department of the 
United States Government to be known as the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. But all accounts seem to lay 
stress on the fact that he appeared before the committee 
with the approval of the President. This may, or may not, 
be significant of the President's personal preferences in 
the setting up of the proposed new department. Yet 
Dr. Sawyer is the President’s personal physician. In 
this instance he appears to have been allowed to use tlie 


name and the influence of the President for advocating 


particular legislation, and in the plan that he advocated 
one of the points occasioning general controversy is the 
question whether a medical man or an educator should be 
selected for a Cabinet position. 

That some reorganization like the one here proposed 
is desirable almost goes without saying. The Presi- 
dent recognized this in his message to Congress. [ven 
then, he was only transmitting recommendations which 
had been. made by others,, after careful study of the 
complexities that have grow n up in the administrative 
departments. Simplification would undoubtedly make the 
work more efficient, and probably no better arrangement 
could be devised than a. new department with a Cabinet 
officer at its head, centralizing the various activities for 
social betterment that are now scattered amongst the 
departments of the Interior, of the Treasury, and of 
Labor. One thing to be noted, however, is that the very 
important educational measure, known as the Smith- 
Towner Bill, is no longer attracting much attention tn 
this connection. That bill has had the approval of prac- 
tical educators from all over the country, many of them 
leaders and experts in their profession. Many reputable 
organizations have indorsed it, organizations which con- 
tribute not a little to the maintenance of a high standard 
of educational endeavor in the United States. There are 
some doubtful medical phases of .it, but these could be 
easily eliminated. The Smith-Towner Bill provides for a 
new executive department, but stipulates that it shall be 
a department of education, giving the new Cabinet posi- 
tion to an educator, and not leaving this vital interest of 
the public schools to be dealt with by a mere government 


bureau, tucked away in some other department, as it has 


been so long tucked away in the Department of the In- 
terior. The President’s view as represented by Dr. Saw- 
yer seems to contemplate the lumping of education. with 
other betterment activities in a Department of Public 
Welfare. But does the selection of a medical man as 
the purveyor of his views mean that the President favors 
a medical man as head for the new department? If it 
does, it means that the President has allowed himself to 
be persuaded that the public health tail should be author- 
ized to. wag the education dog. 

It is to be hoped that the President is not ready to 
throw his influence in favor of any such decision, The 
methods of the public health serv de not been such as 
to warrant the assumption that public health officials. 
whether doctors or nurses, if placed in charge of public 
education on a federal scope, would assure the best 
kind of education, or make teaching exemplify the high- 
est educational standards. The influence of allopathic 
medicine in the public health service has gone much 
farther in the direction of interfering with educational 
activities for the sake of promoting medical ideas than 
it has in the direction of recognizing the purpose of the 
schools as primarily educational. If a doctor goes into 
the Cabinet as Secretary of Public Welfare, it will be 
difficult indeed for him to deal fairly with the educational 
needs intrusted to his care if, at the same time, he turns 
a ready ear to all the suggestions that allopathic medicine 
has to offer looking to medical activities amongst the 
hundreds of thousands of school pupils in the country. 
Far sater would it be, both for education and for the 
ultimate advantage of the medical profession, to place an 
educator at the head of the department, on the assump- 
tion. that public health is more properly a sub-topic of 
education than education is of allopathic medicine. 

There is a measure of plausibility in the proposal for 

wrganizing a Department of Public Welfare with the four 
main divisions of education, public health, social service, 
and veterans’ service administration, each of these in 
charge of an assistant secretary. But there is not the 
slightest question that education is by far the predomi- 
nant interest in this group. Moreover, it is the broadest. 
Therefore the educational interest should be given first 
consideration in whatever plan may be adopted for a new 
department. 


The Trend of Trade Balances 


Everysopy knows that the commerce of the world 
has slumped, but the figures for the first quarter of 
1921, just available, as to the business of three nations, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United States, 


—— 


The e fact remains that the 4 


What the effect of this exportation on 


181.000 francs. 


: . j 5 N 5 
serve to approximate the extent of the depression due 


to the readjustment in trade and finance following the 


war. These figures present the statistical results of the 
shrinkage in ocean tonnage and the great number of 
idle bottoms, and explain why the rates have fallen off 

one-half or two-thirds from the charges of last year. 
The outcome of the initial three months of 1921 is im- 
portant alike to Labor, which is charged by Capital with 
blame for the delay in restoration of more normal times 
because of its reluctance to accept lower wages; and to 
Capital, which Labor charges with blocking the wheels 
of progress by curtailment. But it is the resultant con- 
dition, rather than the theory of who is to blame, that 
makes the comparison of these reports interesting. 

Unquestionably, the French report stands out pre- 
eminently, for that country has actually so raised herself 
out of the conditions of the war period that for the first 
quarter of 1921 she shows a favorable balance of exports 
over imports. The first rays of the rising commercial 
sun were discerned in February of this year. The figures 
so satisfactory to France for these three months are: 
Exports, 5,468,488,000 francs, as compared with imports 
of 5,339,307,000 francs, or a favorable balance of 129. 
Thus has France shown again her 
ability to rehabilitate herself economically. While such 
news gives ‘encouraging assurance to the rest of the 
world, especially the creditors of France, it also serves as 
an index to the fiow of trade and a clue to developments 
in other countries, particularly Great Britain and the 
United States. | 

While the trade balance in Great Britain for the first 
three months of 1921 shows tremendous gains over the 
corresponding period in the previous vear, there is still 
an unfavorable balance, when invisible trade is not con- 
sidered. The exports for the initial quarter were £227,- 
785,825, and the imports £307,765,494, leaving an untfav- 
orable balance of £79,979,669, which, however, is a great 
reduction from the £235,329,098 for the compara- 
tive period of 1920. & glance at the figures for March 
reveals the trend, for the British Board of Trade reports 
that the imports into the United Kingdom during that 
month decreased £82,906,515, while the exports decreased 
only £36,891,381. 

In the United States, the report for March reveals 
some sharp contraction in foreign trade, compared with 
last year. In March, 1921, the exports were $384,000,- 
000, while the imports were $252,000,000. This com- 
pares with exports of $820,000,000 in the March of last 
year, and imports of $524,000,000 during the same 
period. By comparison with the February reports for 
this year the immediate trend of trade is indicated. In 
February. exports were $820,Go00,000 and imports $215,- 
000,000, which shows a falling off of $436,000,000 in 
exports in one month, and an increase in imports of 
$37,000,000. The figures show a trade balance of 


* $132,000,000 for March of this year, compared with an 


average of $245,000,000 a month during last year. If 
the gold imports surplus for March is considered, the 
total is further reduced to $26,000,000, and the gold 
tide is still rising in the United States. 

The problem in France is, of course, quite different 
from that in the United States, for it is estimated by the 
United States Treasury Department that the latter coun- 
try is now a creditor nation to the extent of some 
$18,000,000,000. The trend of trade indicates that the 
point of exact balance will be reached eventually, and then 
will come the inevitable turning point. If trade turns 
again to an unfavorable balance, the United States can 
stand it for some time, until the debts due this country are 
greatly reduced at least. But in France there is great need 
for internal reconstruction, as well as for money with 
which to pay off obligations. The figures just pub- 
lished, when analyzed, indicate something of what is 
being achieved. The following comparisons, for 
instance, show the increasing amount of raw material 
which is being imported and manufactured, also prod- 
ucts shipped out, thus reflecting the industrial reconstruc- 


tion: 

Jan. and Feb., 192! 

Foodstuffs 732,000,000 francs 

Raw materials ....1,904,000,000 francs 914,000,000 francs 

Manufactured goods 959,000,000 francs 2,305, 000, 000 francs 

In all the considerations of trade reports great allow- 
ance has to be made for the difference in exchange, and 
for the tremendous reduction in the value of given com- 
modities. Consequently, a more accurate index of the 
volume of commerce is gained if figures are hased on the 
percentage system rather than on monetary appraisals. 
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About Autographs 


IN THESE days when so many famous documents are 
being signed by so many famous people; when authors, 
famous or unfamous, regard it as a part of their business, 
and as an indication of undoubted success to autograph 
publicly copies of their works and to sell them “like hot 
cakes to admiring throngs; when actors and movie 
stars’ have a regular fixed price at which anyone and 
every one may secure a copy of their signature, it is re- 
assuring to reflect that, whatever else may be said of it, 
autograph-hunting is not, as it is so often thought to be, 
an ultra-modern development. Of course, there is a wide 
difference between the modern autograph book, with its 
fountain pen attachment, and the “‘commonplace book 
or “autograph album” of a hundred years ago, with their 


Exports 


Imports 
361,000,000 francs 


pressed flowers, their sentimental verses, and their quill. 


Still, the idea was much the same. Even then, too, the 
collection of autographs was a time-honored interest, with 
a history of some 200 years, at least, to its credit. For 
it was in the latter part of the sixteenth century that the 
alba amicorum, the true father of all autograph albums, 
first made its appearance. In those days, as one authority 
expresses it, men and women of light and leading were 
accustomed to carry about oblong volumes of vellum on 
which their friends and acquaintances were requested to 
write some motto or phrase under their signatures. 
Many of these little books are stili extant. Quite a num- 
ber, indeed, are to be found in the British Museum, and, 
in this way, several famous signatures have been 
preserved. 

The alba amuicoruni, however, just missed Shake-+ 
speare, for, although they had been in use on the Con- 
tinent for some years before his day, they do not seem 


to have succeeded in making themselves ler in Eng- 
land until considerably later. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century, however, they were to be found 
on all hands, Thus it was in the alba amicorum of 
Christopher Arnold, Professor of History at Nuremberg, 


that the author of Paradise Lost” made the characteristic 


entry, 
In weakness I am made perfect 
To that most learned man, and my courteous friend, 
Christopher Arnold, have I given this, in token of his virtue, 
as well as of my good will towards him. 
London, A. D. 1651, Nov. 19. John Milton 

Had the alba amicorum been the vogue in Shake- 
speare's time, they would, it may be ventured, have 
rendered unnecessary one of the greatest literary quests 
of the last hundred years, namely, the search for a really 
undoubted specimen of Shakespeare’s handwriting. At 
present, all that the world possesses are the famous six 
autographs, each one of which is attached to a legal 
document. These autographs are, indeed, the only 
examples of Shakespeare's writing actually known to be 
authentic. True, it is claimed by Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, in his book Shakespeare's Handwriting,” 
that one of several handwritings found in a partially 
revised manuscript play entitled “Sir Thomas More, 
now in the British Museum, is that of Shakespeare him- 
self. But, as John Dover Wilson, the well-known 
Shakespearean critic, remarks in his introduction to a 
new edition of The Tempest,” Not all scholars are as 
yet prepared to accept this ascription unreservedly.” Still, 
the search is by no means over. Every day finds are 
being made, and perhaps, some day, an alba amicorum 
or some other manuscript will come to light written in 
Shakespeare's own hand, and signed with his own sig- 
nature. Three hundred years ago, in England, there must 
have been thousands of such pages covered with the 
Gothic or Old English script which the poet learned in 
lus school days at Strat ford. 


Editorial N. otes 


Ir 1s all very well for Mr. La Follette, Senator from 
Wisconsin, to urge upon the United States Senate the 
justice of recognizing the “independence of the republic 
of Ireland.“ But how would he regard the matter if a 
British Member of Parliament from anywhere got up 
in the House of Commons and urged upon the House 
the justice of recognizing the independence of the Phil- 
ippines or Hawaii? A similar analogy has been made 
before, it is true, times out of mind, but reiteration of the 
obvious is often necessary. 


—— ——— —— 


THE Hungarians have a Defense of the Realm meas- 


ure which, in its original form, provided for a term of 


twenty years imprisonment for any correspondent who 
published statements abroad damaging to the interests of 
Hungary. Had such a clause been adopted, the natural 
effect would have been to drive all foreign correspond- 
ents out of the country to Vienna, where they would 
probably have received their Hungarian news from 
biased sources. So the Magyars modified it to include 
“punishment” for a “willful distortion of the truth, 
which, of course, is a distinction without a difference. 
Anyhow, the wise correspondent will doubtless refuse to 
take any chances over further note-taking in the Hunga- 
rian capital. As a tact, Hungary before the war never 
succeeded in inducing foreign correspondents to take up 
their residence in Budapest. Somehow they aiways stuck 
to Vienna, and paid flying visits across the Leitha, while 
the Hungarian Government departments carried 6n a 
degree of official publicity and propaganda work that was 
simply astonishing. The probability is that the Magyars 
will have to continue doing their own distortions. 


THe object of the Boston Chamber of Commerce in 
enlisting business men in a:. Mail As You Write“ cam- 
paign is to promote cooperation between the man who 
uses the mails and the man who handles them at the local 
office. Accumulating mail during the day and piling it 
on the post-office tables evhen the business office closes 
is not only inconsiderate, but seems illogical and thought- 
less. If the output of mail is posted at intervals during 
the day, so that it may be distributed and sent out by the 
afternoon trains, it apparently follows that the business 
man will benefit, while, by his common-sense cooperation, 
he will relieve the Post-Office Department of some criti- 
cism. That the Chamber's campaign has advanced an 
idea that shines as new in many communities is made 
evident by the widespread interest. it has aroused, although 
it is not particularly new for one to make most efficient 
use of facilities one supplies oneself. 


Mr. STANLEY BALpwin, who has succeeded Sir 
Robert Horne as president of the British Board of 
‘Trade, comes of such a distinguished literary and artistic 
family that one wonders why he ever entered politics 
at all. His mother was Louisa Macdonald, one of the 
tour famous Macdonald sisters. One of them married 
Lockwood Kipling, and became the mother of Rudyard 
Kipling, who consequently is Stanley Baldwin's first 
cousin. Another sister was Georgiana, who married 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, the Pre-Raphaelite ‘painter. 
The fourth was Agnes, who married Sir Edward Poynter, 
sometime president of the Royal Academy. Now Stanley 
Baldwin becomes president of the Board of Trade. Per- 
haps that can be explained by the fact that members of 
his family, on his father’s side, have been ironfounders 
for the last 150 years. Trade tells i in the long run. 


Saran BERNHARDT’S visit to London has been the 
occasion for many messages of welcome and the presen- 
tation of a multitude of floral emblems which profusely 
decorated her rooms at the Savoy Hotel. The apprecia- 
tion is reciprocated, and the great Sarah has said some 
very friendly things in the “beautiful way which the 
French language and her own “voice of gold” allow of. 
The Count of St. Aulaire has not been behindhand 
in compliments. When, on his visit to the Savoy, the 
famous actress mentioned France, it is reported that His 
Excellency bowed and said, “You, Madame, you are 
France.” Mere Anglo-Saxons must be content to leave it 
all at that. They appreciate Madame Bernhardt's pluck, 
and they heartily agree with the sentiments of the French 
Ambassador, but by all means let him be the one to 
express them. ä 


